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WORDSWORTH’S ADOLESCENCE 
In the second book of The Prelude we read 


From early days, ... 
I have endeavour’d to display the means 
Whereby this infant sensibility, 
Great birthright of our Being, was in me 
Augmented and sustain’d. Yet is a path 
More difficult before me, and I fear 
That in its broken windings we shall need 
The chamois’ sinews, and the eagle’s wing: 
For now a trouble came into my mind 
From unknown causes. I was left alone, 
Seeking the visible world, nor knowing why. 
The props of my affections were remov’d, 
And yet the building stood, as if sustain’d 
By its own spirit! All that I beheld 
Was dear to me, and from this cause it came, 
That now to Nature’s finer influxes 
My mind lay open, to that more exact 
And intimate communion which our hearts 
Maintain with the minuter properties 
Of objects which already are belov’d, 
And of those only. (A text, 1805, 280-303) 


Although there seems to be no commentary on these lines in 
print—as is the case with most of the troublesome passages in The 
Prelude—they are perhaps usually interpreted as referring to the 
poet’s loss of his father and mother.'' This, however, is impossible. 
For one thing, Mrs. Wordsworth died when her son was only 


1See Arthur Beatty’s William Wordsworth (University of Wisconsin 
Studies), 2 ed., 1927, p. 295 and Legouis, Early Life, translated by Matt- 
hews, 2 ed., 1921, p. 51. W. L. Sperry, in Wordsworth’s Anticlimax 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1935, p. 168 n.), which appeared since this article was 
written, interprets the passage as I do. 
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eight—before the Hawkshead period with which these lines clearly 
deal—and her husband was not close enough to his children to be 
termed “the prop of my affection.” But what chiefly militates 
against accepting this interpretation is the phrase “From un- 
known causes” and the course of the poet’s thought from line 
198 to the end of the book. This last point is unfortunately ob- 
scured by a digression of sixty-two very difficult lines (203-265) 
which leaves most readers in utter confusion. But if we turn 
back to the passage just before this digression, that is to 198-203, 
we shall see that it is closely connected with the lines before us 
and that both are concerned with the development of Wordsworth’s 
love for nature, which is the theme of Book 11 as a whole. At first 
he cared for nature only because it was associated with his boyish 
sports (Hartley’s associationalism), but “ now” although he lost 
interest in these sports he sought “ the visible world,”— 


The props of my affections [sports] were remov’d, 
And yet the building [love for nature] stood. 


Surprise at this discovery did not, however, constitute the poet’s 
“trouble ” since that came “ From unknown causes,” the explora- 
tion of which was so difficult that “ The chamois’ sinews, and the 
eagle’s wing” were needed. Here, as often in The Prelude, 
Wordsworth seems to be describing as clearly and honestly as he 
can a state of mind or feeling which he does not understand. In 
the present instance this is the less surprising because he was 
apparently dealing with a condition far less generally recognized 
in his day than in our own—with the tremendous physical and 
mental changes incident upon puberty. 

For in the same paragraph as the lines we are considering he 
tells us that he “ would walk alone, Under the quiet stars” (302- 
3), that he enjoyed storms at night and from them drank “ the 
visionary power” as well as “moods Of shadowy exultation ” 
(306-13). In the following paragraph he speaks of a “a Friend, 
Then passionately loved” (333-4), of rising at dawn to sit 
“Alone upon some jutting eminence” (343), of the marvelous 
things he felt at such times, when 


such a holy calm 
Would overspread my soul, that bodily eyes 
Were utterly forgotten, and what I saw 
Appeared like something in myself, a dream. (346-51) 
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Forty lines further on he gives an ecstatic picture of the time 
when “all [his] thoughts Were steeped in feeling” and his heart 
expanded in universal benevolence (386-418). Furthermore in a 
later reference to this same period “when first The boyish spirit 


flagged ” he says that 
day by day 
Along my veins I kindled with the stir, 
The fermentation, and the vernal heat 
Of poesy, affecting private shades 
Like a sick Lover. (iv. 100-105) 


Clearly we have here the familiar phenomena of adolescence. 
Like most boys who are passing through the experience, Words- 
worth did not know what was the matter with him. The noisy 
tumult of boyish play no longer satisfied and he turned—for what 
reason he knew not—to solitude, to passionate friendship, to vague 
yearnings and aspirations,—the unutterable thoughts of youth. 
Most of all he turned to nature: 

my own pursuits 
And animal activities, and all 
Their trivial pleasures . . . drooped 


And gradually expired, and Nature, prized 
For her own sake, became my joy. (viii. 343-7) 


Fortunately this new passion, “the spirit of religious love In 
which [he] walked with Nature” (357-8), was not only a mani- 
festation of the physical change going on within him but an 
escape-valve for it and thus enabled him to avoid the morbidity 
from which many boys suffer during this period. 

Wordsworth gives no indication as to the time when this 
“trouble came into [his] mind”? or as to the date of the inci- 
dents described in the passages preceding or following this one.® 
In 386, to be sure, 110 lines later, he remarks that when his 
“seventeenth year was come” (that is, not long after April 1786, 
a year and a half before he entered the university), 


To unorganic natures were transferred 
My own enjoyments .. . 


*“ Now” (276) seems to mean no more than “at this stage of my 
development.” 

>IT do not refer to 203-65 which is not personal—232-65, for example, 
deals with infancy in general not with Wordsworth’s early years—but to 
the lines preceding 203 and following 284. 
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. with bliss ineffable 
I felt the sentiment of Being spread 
O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still. (ii. 386-402) 


The “trouble ” can not have come much later than this, his last 
year and a half at Hawkshead, since it is described in the book 
entitled “ School-time ” not in that devoted to Cambridge. Nor 
can it have arisen much earlier since it represented a turning 
from the boyhood sports which, according to The Prelude, occu- 
pied most of the time at Hawkshead.‘ 

It seems likely therefore that to Wordsworth, who was other- 
wise late in maturing, adolescence came late and proceeded slowly. 
There are indications that it may have lasted into his first long 
vacation from Cambridge, three years, more or less, after the 
“trouble” began. In his account of this vacation in the fourth 
book of The Prelude he mentions * the tenderness which developed 
at the time and of which the fourth book furnishes many illus- 
trations. Another reason for believing that the full flowering of 
Wordsworth’s adolescence came during this summer is that he 
seems at this time to have been absorbed in dancing and in girls 
of his own age, an interest which is not referred to elsewhere in 
his autobiography or his correspondence. At least one of these 
dances lasted until daybreak and was marked by 


Spirits upon the stretch, and here and there 

Slight shocks of young love-liking interspers’d, 

That mounted up like joy into the head, 

And tingled through the veins. (A text, iv. 324-7) 


In this connection it may be significant that, at the opening of the 
sixth book when he speaks of returning to Cambridge at the end 
of this summer, he mentions leaving 


‘One slight difficulty should be mentioned. In 333-4, that is only 50 
lines after the passage we are considering and therefore probably (though 
not certainly) referring to a time contemporary with or slightly later than 
that when the trouble came into his mind, Wordsworth mentions “A 
Friend Then passionately loved.” Yet in v. 583-90 (A text) he informs us 
that when he was “thirteen ...or... less” (ten in V. 552) he used 
to wander with this same friend along the lake repeating poetry. It seems 
somewhat unusual that a friend well known to a boy of ten or thirteen 
should be passionately loved by the same boy some three or six years later. 

Siv. 231-55. 
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the coves and heights 
Clothed in the sunshine of the withering fern; 
. . . the mild magnificence 
Of calmer lakes and louder streams; 


and then adds, 
and you, 
Frank-hearted maids of rocky Cumberland, 
You and your not unwelcome days of mirth, 
Relinquished, and your nights of revelry. (vi. 9-16) 


Another thing that points to adolescence is the alternation of 
visionary ecstasy with moods of vague disquiet: ° 


Strange rendezvous my mind was at that time, 

A party-colour’d show of grave and gay, 

Solid and light, short-sighted and profound, 

Of inconsiderate habits and sedate, 

Consorting in one mansion unreprov’d. (A text, iv. 346-50) 


Wordsworth later told DeQuincey that “the manners” of his 
fellow students at the university “ were very frank and dissolute ” * 
and, as his nature was one of “preternatural animal sensi- 
bility diffused through all the animal passions (or appetites) ,” ® he 
may well have matured rapidly during the first eight months at 
Cambridge. Presumably he saw little of young women there but 
on his return to Hawkshead, where he knew many, his newly- 
aroused interest in the opposite sex blossomed “like a garden in 
the heat of spring” (iv. 195). 

In his attitude towards this first summer vacation, which was 
apparently of a kind that most young men and parents of today 
would look back upon with satisfaction, Wordsworth exhibited a 
severity that is a marked contrast to the toleration with which 
he viewed the omissions and follies of other parts of his youth. 
Fishing, skating, trapping, and even robbing birds’ nests he re- 
garded with approval because they bring a boy into touch with 
nature, but dancing and idle love-making, like the amusements of 
his college days, seemed to him foolish, profitless triviality, and 
for such he had little patience. Probably the summer was sillier 


*For the first see iv. 137-90, 239-55, 307-38, 370-469; for the second, 
276-97 (A text, 268-304 is more detailed). 

™Letter of March 6, 1804. 

* DeQuincey, Collected Writings, ed. Masson, ii. 246. 
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than we realize; doubtless the inexperienced youth fresh from 
college was vain, self-conscious, sentimental, affected, and other- 
wise foolish; yet he seems to have been healthy and happy not 
morbid, lazy, or disagreeable—as boys of eighteen often are. If 
he had been aware of the great physical and emotional changes 
through which a youth passes in becoming a man he would have 
been more tolerant, realizing the time which appears to be wasted 
in trivialities and silly diversions may be as necessary for re- 
adjustment as that given over to sleep is for growth. 


Raymonpd DD. HAVENS 


ARTICLES IN FRASER’S MAGAZINE ATTRIBUTED TO 
CARLYLE 


On the authority of Mr. J. A. S. Barrett,s Mr. Isaac W. Dyer 
admitted to the Carlyle canon two articles entitled “ Fashionable 
Novels: The Dominie’s Legacy” and “ Mr. Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer’s Novels; and Remarks on Novel Writings,” which were pub- 
lished in Fraser’s Magazine for April and June 1830.? Since the 
publication of Mr. Dyer’s monumental bibliography, Miss Miriam 
M. Thrall has made excellent use of internal evidence in an at- 
tempt to refute the ascription of these articles to Carlyle.* Her 
array of internal evidence can be supported by an examination of 
the external evidence in the case. 

So far, the records of the life at Craigenputtock have not been 
thoroughly examined with this problem of authorship in mind. 
According to Froude,‘ Jeffrey, in 1829, wishing to round off his 
editorship of The Edinburgh Review with an attack on utili- 
tarianism, begged hard that Carlyle write the parting contribu- 
tion. Some time before the middle of the year Jeffrey proposed 
Vivian Grey, or Pelham, as a topic for the essay. For some rea- 
son the topic was changed. The essay actually written was 


*TLS (London), January 20, 1927, p. 44. 

24 Bibliography of Thomas Carlyle’s Writings and Ana. Portland, 
Maine, 1928, pp. 198-9. 

8 MLN., XLVI (1931), 316-221. See also Miss Thrall’s Rebellious Fraser’s, 
N. Y., 1934, pp. 268-70. 

*Thomas Carlyle: A History of the First Forty Years of His Life. N. 
Y., 1882, 11, 47-48. 
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“ Signs of the Times,” which was finished August 5.5 It named 
at its head three books for review, one of them by Edward Irving, 
but none by Disraeli or Bulwer. Carlyle’s own account of the 
matter, an account that Mr. Barrett quotes only in part, occurs in 
a letter written to Jeffrey’s successor, Macvey Napier, and dated 
January 20, 1831:° “I once proposed to Mr. Jeffrey to make a 
sort of sally on Fashionable Novels, but he misunderstood me— 
thought I meant to criticise them; so the matter dropt for the 
time. The Pelham-and-Devereux manufacture is a sort of thing 
which ought to be extinguished in British literature; at least, some 
one in the half-century, a British reviewer, ought to rise up and 
declare it extinguishable, and prophesy its extinction. But I fear 
my zeal has somewhat cooled; and perhaps the better method of 
attack were not to batter but to undermine.” The letter, written 
in 1831, some months after the publication of the articles in ques- 
tion definitely states that the project had been dropped in 1829 
and implies that thereafter his ardor cooled to such a degree that 
he never resumed the project. 

There are other considerations. Carlyle’s correspondence dur- 
ing the winter and spring of 1830 shows him engrossed with his 
History of German Literature, a project that fell through only 
late in the summer, for want of a publisher. During the months 
when the Fraser’s articles would have been written, Carlyle was 
struggling hard to get insight into a great body of material new 
to him. And it was not his practice to carry on two pieces of writ- 
ing at the same time, as he would have had to do if he had con- 
tributed the articles to Fraser’s. Furthermore, if he had written 
the articles, his need of money during the summer of 1830 and 
Fraser’s slowness to pay might have caused some mention of them 
in his letters to his brother in London, who acted as his agent. As 
will be seen very shortly, Carlyle did write this brother in August 
in an attempt to get money that Fraser’s owed him for a transla- 
tion. Yet these letters to John Carlyle contain no reference to 
the articles on fashionable novels. Again, if Carlyle had been the 
contributor of important articles in Fraser’s—articles that played 


*Thomas Carlyle, Two Note Books, ed. by C. E. Norton, N. Y., 1898, 
p. 140. 

* Selections from the Correspondence of Macvey Napier, ed. by Macvey 
Napier, London, 1879, p. 102. 
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a part in the literary feud with Bulwer—he might have been sent 
copies of the magazine, seriatim, as the articles appeared. But as 
a matter of fact as late as August, when Fraser’s was in its seventh 
issue, Carlyle was so far out of touch with the magazine that he 
did not even know that his translation of Richter’s review of 
Madame de Stael in the first (February) and fourth (May) num- 
bers had been printed. On August 6 he wrote his brother John in 
London: 7 “TI have, at your suggestion, sent that miserable dud of 
Cruthers and Johnson’ ® to Fraser, with two other Papers: cer- 
tain abstruse ‘ Thoughts on History,’ ® and a small scantling of my 
Fables and Rhymes (or rather one Rhyme ‘ What is Hope’) *° ... 
Lastly, I have told the man to deliver you the Payment (if any) 
for that Jean-Paul’sche Recension. ...” ** In the same letter ** Car- 
lyle said: “ Magazine Fraser has never offered me a doit for Rich- 
ter’s critique, and not even printed it at all. If you can get any cash 
from the fellow it will come in fine stead now, when I have above 
200 £ worth of writing returned on my hands, and no Fortunatus’ 
hat close by.” According to the correspondence of 1830, Carlyle, 
at least until August, appears almost out of touch with the new 
Fraser’s Magazine, into whose editorial policy the writer of the 
articles in question may be supposed to- have entered sympa- 
thetically. 

When, in September, Fraser’s did undoubtedly publish some of 
Carlyle’s original writing, some one sent him this issue and, appar- 


™ Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1826-1886, ed. by C. E. Norton, London, 
1889, pp. 166-167. 

*The story was written by December 16, 1822 (see The Love Letters of 
Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh, N. Y., 1909, 1, 124-125). It was published 
in Fraser’s Magazine, January, 1831. 

*“On History,” once intended for an introduction to his History of 
German Literature, was found inappropriate and cut out by April 12, 
1830 (see Two Note Books, p. 154). The essay was published in Fraser’s, 
November, 1830. 

1° Four fables and the poem were published in Fraser’s, September, 1830. 

This paper was not “Jean Paul Friedrich Richter again” as Norton 
(Letters of Carlyle, p. 167, n.) supposes. It was “Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter’s Review of Madame de Stael’s Allemagne,” probably translated in 
the late fall of 1829 in connection with the essay on Richter, which was 
finished in October (see D. A. Wilson’s Carlyle to “ The French Revolution,” 
London, 1924, p. 112; also Correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle, ed. 
Norton, London, 1887, p. 158). 

18 Froude, J. A., Thomas Carlyle, u, 95. 
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ently, the back issues of Fraser’s. Then he wrote in his journal: ** 
“Last night came a whole Bundle of Fraser Magazines etc.: two 
little Papers by my Brother in them; some (small-beer) Fables 
by me; and on the whole such a hurlyburly of rhodomontade, 
punch, loyalty, and Saturnalian Toryism as eye hath not seen.” 
But there is no suggestion at all that he found therein any critiques 
by himself. 

Thus an examination of Carlyle’s letters and journal for 1830 
tends to supplement Miss Thrall’s argument from internal evidence 
of the articles themselves in indicating that Carlyle did not write 
the two articles on fashionable novels. The proposition to extend 
the Carlyle canon by these two articles must in the present state of 
information be marked, Not Proved. 

SHINE 


Maryville College 
Maryville, Tennessee 


VOLTAIRE IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH 
CENTURY THEATRE 


In both the 18th and 19th centuries, and particularly in the 
latter, it was a favorite custom to write plays celebrating events, 
real or imaginary, in the lives of famous literary figures. Interest 
centered almost exclusively on 1%th and 18th century writers. 
Rabelais and d’Aubigné are the sole representatives of the 16th 
century. Moliére was by far the most popular 17th century figure, 
although Boileau, Chapelain, Corneille, Descartes, La Fontaine, 
Malherbe, Pascal, Racine and Madame de Sévigné are subjects for 
a large number of plays. The most popular 18th century figure 
was Voltaire. A total of 40 plays puts him far in advance of the 
other 18th century figures, which include Beaumarchais, Buffon, 
Dancourt, Destouches, Diderot, Fénelon, Fontenelle, Helvétius, 
Lesage, Marmontel, Montesquieu and Rousseau.! Quérard, in La 
France littéraire,? was the first to record, under the heading 
Opuscules relatifs a quelques circonstances de la vie et de la mort 


** Two Note Books, p. 170. 
* Rousseau, subject of more than 12 plays, is Voltaire’s closest rival. 
7 Quérard, J. La France littéraire, x, 430-431. (Paris, 1839). 
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de Voltaire, a group of 17 plays concerning Voltaire. Brunet * 
lists 38 Voltaire plays but their alphabetical listing by title makes 
them difficult to control, for Voltaire’s name often does not begin 
the title nor, in many cases, does it even appear in the title. Miss 
Barr’s Bibliography * lists 11 Voltaire plays. There exists then no 
complete list of these plays dealing with Voltaire. Secondly, no 
indication is given anywhere of the content of these plays and of 
the circumstances in Voltaire’s life of which they treat. Lastly, the 
plays, taken as a whole, have not been considered in the light of 
principal periods of appearance, popularity, and place among 
literary genres. 


LIST OF VOLTAIRE PLAYS * 


1. [Gallet] La Pétarade, ow Polichinel auteur, 1 act, pr., 1750. 

[2]. [Cailleau] Les Tragédies de M. de Voltaire, ou Tancréde jugée par 
ses seeurs, comédie, 1 act, pr., 1760. 

3. Abbé de Launay, La Nouvelle de Ferney,® divertissement, 1773. 

[4]. Ducoudray, La Cinquantaine dramatique de M. de Voltaire, inter- 
méde, 1 act, pr., 1773. 

[5]. Palissot, Le Triomphe de Sophocle, comédie, 1 act, pr., 1778. 

[6]. La Harpe, Les Muses rivales, ou VApothéose de Voltaire, 1 act, 
v., R 1 février 1779. 

[7]. [Palmézeaux] La Vengeance de Pluton, ou Suite des Muses rivales, 
1 act, v. and pr., 1779. 

8. Moline, L’Ombre de Voltaire auaw Champs-Elysées, comédie-ballet, 
1 act, v. and pr., 1779. 

9. [Mullot] Les Muses véridiques, 6 scénes rimées, 1779. 

[Billard] Voltaire apprécié, comédie, 1 act, v., 1778-1785? 7 


* Brunet, C. Table des piéces de thédtre . 
de Soleinne. (Paris, 1914). 

‘Barr, M-M. A Bibliography of Writings on Voltaire 1825-1925, 101-104. 
(New York, 1929). 

5 The plays are arranged in chronological order. A number in [] indi- 
cates that Voltaire is not an actual character in the play. A name of an 
author in [] signifies that the name does not occur on the printed or ms. 
copy, but has been obtained from other sources. In the case of plays 
actually produced, the date given is that of presentation. Such plays are 
marked R. For all other plays, the date of printing is given. Dates 
followed by a question-mark have been gathered from internal evidence and 
sources other than the title-page of the play itself. 

* I have been unable to locate a copy of this play. Quérard refers to the 
Mémoires secrets of 1773 [Bachaumont, London, 1784, xxIv, 305-306], 
which states that the play was never produced. 

7 Internal evidence shows the play is after Voltaire’s death. The year of 
Billard’s death is 1785. 


. . de la bibliothéque de M. 
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[Clootz] Voltaire triomphant, ou les Prétres dégus, drame, 1 act, 
pr., 178478 

Aude, Le Journaliste des ombres, ow Momus aux Champs-Elysées, 
piéce héroi-nationale, 1 act, v., R 14 juillet 1790. 

Abancourt, La Bienfaisance de Voltaire,® piece dramatique, 1 act, 
v., R 30 mai 1791. 

[Abancourt] Voltaire a Romilly, 1 act, pr., R 10 juillet 1791. 

Pujoulx, La Veuve Calas & Paris, ou le Triomphe de Voltaire, 
1 act, pr., R 31 juillet 1791. 

[?] Le Panthéon francais, ow la Désertion des Champs-Elysées, 1 act, 
pr., 1791? [ms. copy]. 

Piis, Barré, Radet, Desfontaines, Voltaire, ou une Journée de Ferney, 
comédie, 2 acts, pr., R 1 ventése an vit. 

Aude, Cadet Roussel auw Champs-Elysées, ou la Colére d’Agamemnon, 
vaudeville, 1 act, R 26 ventése an Ix. 

Citoyens Perin et Pillon, Molé auw Champs-Elysées, hommage en 
vers, 1 act and prologue, R 25 nivése an XI. 

Després, Deschamps, Une Soirée de deux prisonniers, ou Voltaire et 
Richelieu, comédie, 1 act, pr., R 6 germinal an XI. 

Aude, neveu, Décour, Defresnoy, Collin d’Harleville aux Champs- 
Elysées, comédie-vaudeville, 1 act, R 10 mars 1806. 

Moreau, Lafortelle, Voltaire chez Ninon, 1 act, pr., R 7 mai 1806. 

Feu M. Bros, ancien chanoine, Voltaire et son génie; son Arrivée et 
son Triomphe dans l'autre monde, drame, 3 acts, pr., 1817. 

Frédéric, La Famille Sirven, ou Voltaire & Castres, mélodrame, 
3 acts, pr., R 27 juin 1820. 

La Fontaine, Léon,.L’Auberge du Grand Frédéric, comédie-vaudeville, 
1 act, R 6 juin 1821. 

[Moreau] Le Cordonnier de Voltaire, ou la Fuite de Berlin, comédie, 
R 1822. 

[Princeteau] Cornélie, ou la Pupille de Voltaire,+ comédie, 1 act, 
v., 1825. 

Dumersan, Dupin, Voltaire chez les capucins, comédie-anecdote, 1 
act, pr. and couplets, R 28 septembre 1830. 

Ourry, Brazier, Voltaire a4 Francfort, comédie anecdotique, 1 act, 
pr. and couplets, R 8 juin 1831. 


§ Quérard says the play first appeared in Le Conteur in 1784, date here 
given for the play. 

® Also printed under the title Une Heure chez Voltaire. 

10T have been unable to locate a copy of this play. An amusing account 
of its presentation and unexpected interruption may be found in the 
Histoire critique et littéraire des thédtres de Paris, by A. P. Chaalons 
d’Argé, 463 (Paris, 1824), a reference given by Quérard, indicating he did 
not see any copy of the play. It is doubtful that it was ever printed. 

11 Also printed under the title Cornélie, ou la Fille adoptive de Voltaire. 
The title-page bears the remark: Nouvelle proie de la censure théatrale. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
[14]. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
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30. Alexandre Duvoisin-Calas, Un Déjeuner & Ferney en 1765, ow la 
Veuve Calas chez Voltaire, 1 act, v., R [au Mans] 3 janvier 1832. 

31. Gustave, Ancelot, Madame du Chételet, ou point de lendemain, 
comédie, 1 act, pr. and couplets, R 5 mai 1832. 

32. Lafitte, Desnoyer, Voltaire et Madame de Pompadour, comédie, 3 
acts, pr., R 12 novembre 1832. 

33. Saint-Hilaire, La Jeunesse de Voltaire, ou le premier accessit, comédie 
historique, 1 act, pr. and couplets, R 6 aoft 1833. 

[ 

34. [2%] Kelty chez Voltaire au chateau de Ferney,* 1 act, pr., ? 
[ms. copy]. 

35. Saint-Hilaire, Simonnin, Un Proscrit chez Voltaire, vaudeville anec- 
dotique, 1 act, pr., R 8 mai 1836. 

36. Villeneuve, Livry, Voltaire en vacances, comédie-vaudeville, 2 acts, 
R 21 juin 1836. 

37. Lurine, Alberic-Second, La Comédie a4 Ferney, comédie, 1 act, pr., 

R 15 juillet 1854, 

38. Barraguey, Rostan, La Fille de Voltaire, comédie, 1 act, v., R 8 
octobre 1859. 

39. Foucher, La Jeunesse de Voltaire,+* comédie, 1 act, v., R 13 décembre 
1869. 

40. [?] Voltaire et Houdon, 1 act, v., mars 1890. 


12 Simonnin, La Pantouffle de Voltaire, vaudeville en deux actes, R 6 mai 


1836. Voltaire is not a character in this play and any mention of him is 
confined to a single couplet at the end of the play, wherein a shoemaker 
(his sign is the title of the play) is told he is not fit to unlace Voltaire’s 
shoes. I include mention of the play here since the use of Voltaire’s name 
in the title has created some idea that it is a play about Voltaire or 
concerning some event in his life. 

18 This play is placed here in the list because of the close resemblance it 
bears to the next play, Saint-Hilaire’s Un Proscrit chez Voltaire, in both 
plot and actual lines and couplets. Saint-Hilaire’s other play, La Jeunesse 
de Voltaire, is a case of flagrant plagiarism, complications of plot and 
numerous lines being identical with those of Voltaire chez Ninon by 
Moreau and Lafortelle. It would seem that this ms. play, never printed, 
and containing too many variations to be considered the original ms. copy 
of Saint-Hilaire’s opus, was the source of a second plagiaristic attempt by 
the latter. It must in all fairness be stated, however, that both of Saint- 
Hilaire’s plays are superior to their originals, especially as regards comedy. 
The mysterious Kelty of the ms. title becomes Ketli within the play. In 
Saint-Hilaire’s play the servant’s name is Crettle. Both are common 
names for servants in plays of this period: Clara Wendel 1827 [Ketly, 
servante d’auberge], Le Hussard de Felsheim 1828 [Crettle, vieille gouver- 
nante], La Favorite 1831 [Kettly, femme de chambre]. 

1¢ This play, although of the same title as number 33, has no similarity 
of plot. It portrays the Gourville incident, source of Voltaire’s own play 
Le Dépositaire. 
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The 35 plays written after the death of Voltaire introduce him in 
a variety of situations: 10 plays deal with Voltaire’s arrival in 
the other world, 4 plays deal directly with his love for Ninon 
[+ many other mentions of it in other plays], 3 plays treat the 
Calas affair, 3 plays concern Voltaire’s relations with Frederick 
the Great, 2 the d’Etallondes escape, and 2 plays, which can- 
not be classified more directly under another heading, show Vol- 
taire in purely imaginary situations helping young lovers. There 
is also 1 play written on each of the following 11 subjects: Vol- 
taire and the Maréchal, Duc de Richelieu in the Bastille, Voltaire 
and Madame du Chatelet, Voltaire and Madame de Pompadour, 
Voltaire and the Prince de Ligne, Voltaire saving Sirven, Voltaire 
and Houdon, the marriage of Corneille’s great-niece, the marriage 
of Reine de Varicourt to the Marquis de Villette, the reception 
given Voltaire’s remains at Romilly in 1791, Voltaire’s plagiaristic 
methods of composition, and, finally, Voltaire’s tricking of the 
priest who tried to force him to make a deathbed confession. It 
should be noted that in the great trilogy Calas-Sirven-La Barre, 
there is no play about the latter, whom Voltaire did not succeed in 
saving. Instead, d’Etallondes’ escape from the police, engineered 
by Voltaire, is depicted. 

The most popular subject for the 18th century was Voltaire’s 
literary position and his occupation in the Elysian Fields. This 
aspect of popularity is closely pressed during the Revolutionary 
period by patriotic plays. But for the 19th century, it was Vol- 
taire, lover and helper of young people in love, that held the center 
of interest. In fact, this side of Voltaire’s life has become so 
general by the thirties that the grand-son of Jean Calas states 
expressly in the preface to his play Un Déjeuner a Ferney en 1765 
that he wrote the play in order to bring public opinion back to a 
consideration of the real Voltaire—the protector of the unjustly 
accused. The play, a very mediocre affair, did not fulfill its 
purpose. 

Shortly after Voltaire’s death, four different authors in the 
same year portray Voltaire’s reception in the next world.*> The 
plays deal solely with Voltaire’s literary reputation. The second 
period of popularity is after the Revolution, five plays appearing 


1° Crist, C. M. “ Some Judgments of Voltaire by Contemporaries.” MLN., 
L, 439-440. 
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between 1790 and 1791. The only Voltaire play to appear be- 
tween 1806 and 1820, a period when Voltaire’s doctrines were not 
at all popular, voices the feeling of the Restoration. Its author, 
a former canon, damns Voltaire (and the rest of the 18th century 
philosophers all led astray by him) and shifts the entire blame for 
1789 on him. This is the only play of the 19th century which is 
antagonistic. Then follow the years of Voltaire’s greatest popu- 
larity—1820 through 1836. During this period at least 12 plays 
are written about him. The imaginations of the authors seem to 
compete for the most extraordinary situations in which to place 
him. In one play of this period, Voltaire is shown in a monastery, 
where he is asked to become one of the brothers. In another play, 
he is shown considering a cardinalship, and even having aspira- 
tions to the Papacy! The year 1836 marks the peak of interest in 
Voltaire and the small revival of interest during the Second Em- 
pire produces plays of minor importance. 

These plays about Voltaire do not form a new, individual 
literary genre. All of them are reflections of the thought and 
trends of the time. This is clearly shown in a play such as Le 
Panthéon frangais. Here, with the venerable Voltaire, Rousseau 
and Franklin, we find included in the same category Desilles and 
Descartes. According to the Biographie universelle, Desilles dis- 
tinguished himself during the Revolution when he tried to pre- 
vent the insurgents of Nancy from firing on the French National 
Guardsmen by throwing himself over the mouth of the cannon; 
he met his death when the insurgents fired the cannon anyhow. 
Desilles became the object of political worship, which lasted as 
long as the National Assembly, September 30, 1791. Therefore, 
this popular national hero is included with the great men to cele- 
brate a contemporary event, the founding of the Temple of Memory 
or Pantheon. It is somewhat more surprising to find the name of 
Descartes accompanying Voltaire and the rest. The explanation is 
probably to be found in the 7th article of the decree concerning 
the transformation of Soufflot’s Eglise de Sainte-Geneviéve into 
the Pantheon. This article reads: “ En attendant que la nouvelle 
église de Sainte-Geneviéve soit achevée, le corps de Requetti Mira- 
beau sera disposé 4 cété des cendres de Descartes dans la caverne 
de l’ancienne église.” 

Further proof of the dependence of these plays upon the trend 
of contemporary manners is seen in the change of form, which 
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develops as the theatre develops. That is, plays written during the 
Romantic period about Voltaire follow the principles of the Ro- 
mantic school. Thus there is no fixed form which could be said 
to constitute a definite literary genre. 

The popularity of these plays in France, outside of their large 
number, is attested by their many presentations and wide circula- 
tion in printed form. Concrete evidence of their popularity abroad 
is presented by an interesting copy of Voltaire en vacances (1836), 
in the possession of the Library of Princeton University. It con- 
tains the printed note: “Cette comédie a fait le tour de |’Alle- 
magne, grace aux talents de Mlle Hagn (sic), qui a emporté tous 
les suffrages dans le réle d’Arouet.” Furthermore, the title-page 
contains the stamp of the Revisione Teatrale of Turin and a nota- 
tion of permission to produce the play signed by the Prefetto and 
dated January 27, 1872, thirty-five years after the play was first 
produced. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the Voltaire plays had three 
important periods of popularity, (a) immediately after Voltaire’s 
death, when the point of interest is his literary reputation, (b) 
during the Revolutionary period, when he is the apostle of justice 
and equality, and (c) in the Romantic period between 1820 and 
1836, when the general interpretation of Voltaire is that of a 
great lover. Lastly, the Voltaire plays cannot be said to form a 
new literary genre, comparable perhaps to the ‘historical play,’ 
for they are the echo of the times, subject matter and attitude 
change with the change of date, and there is no special technique 
employed in writing them. But the total number of 40 plays about 
Voltaire does show the great interest taken in him, particularly by 
the 19th century, which clearly sensed the extraordinarily great 
amount of drama in the life of Voltaire. 


CuirForD M. Crist 
Princeton University 


DID THOMAS WARTON BORROW FROM HIMSELF? 


In The Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1755, appeared some 
anonymous “ Verses written in a blank Leaf of Mr. Warton’s 
Observations on Spenser”? the title of which recalls Warton’s 


1 xxv, 230. 
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later sonnet “ Written in a Blank Leaf of Dugdale’s Monasticon.” 
That this seven-stanza poem has more intimate connections with 
Warton’s poetry than mere resemblance of titles is clear from the 
beginning : 
As oft on Camus’ rushy turf reclin’d 
I joy’d to trace old Spenser’s mystic page, 
And fed with fancy’s feast my musing mind, 
A feast that could delight Hliza’s age. 


The lines recall an ode, also of seven stanzas, “Sent to Mr. 
Upton, On His Edition of the Faerie Queene,” which was pub- 
lished in the 1777 edition of the Poems of Mr. Thomas Warton 
himself. The two pieces, while not identical, are parallel in con- 
ception, wording, and metrics. Another stanza of the poem to 
Warton reads: 


Lo Warton came—from every fretted tale 
To clear the rust that canker’d all around; 

His skilful hand unlocks each fairy vale, 
And opes each flow’ry forest’s magic bound! 


The poem by Warton runs: 


Sage Upton came, from every wonderous tale 

To chase the mists that hung o’er fairy ground: 
His wisard hand unlocks each magic vale, 

And opes each flowery forest’s guarded bound. 


The fifth stanzas are even more alike. The unsigned poem of 1755 
reads : 
Th’ heroic maid with hardy step explor’d 
Each room array’d in glorious imag’ry, 
And thro’ th’ enchanted chamber, richly stor’d, 
Saw Cupid’s stately maske come sweeping by.— 


The later poem has it that 


The dauntless maid with hardy step explor’d 
Each room, array’d in glistering imagery; 

And through th’ inchanted chamber, richly stor’d, 
Saw Cupid’s stately maske come sweeping by. 


Since Upton’s edition of The Faerie Queen was not published 
until 1758, it is obviously impossible that Warton’s ode could have 
existed in manuscript for some admirer of the Observations to 
plagiarize in 1755. This leaves two possibilities, neither of which 
is particularly flattering to Thomas Warton. Did he plagiarize a 
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poem written to himself? Or did he, as advertisement, as prac- 
tical joke, or both, publish in 1755 a poem in praise of his own 
Observations of 1754? If the latter supposition is true, the ode to 
Upton is second-hand tribute. Is there any evidence that Thomas 
Warton actually sent this ode to Upton after his edition of The 
Fairie Queene appeared in 1758? Warton had only two years in 
which to congratulate Upton, who died on December 2, 1760.? 
Or did Warton, feeling that his own “ Verses ” on his own Obser- 
vations were too good to consign to anonymity, alter them to sing 
the praises of another only when he was preparing to bring out 
his Poems? Was Warton conscious that the lapse of twenty-two 
years between the first appearance of the “ Verses” and the re- 
vision would minimize chances of detection and that there was no 
John Upton to deny having received them? This supposition 
would make the ode to Upton both a second-hand and a post- 
humous compliment. Can anyone suggest a more satisfactory 
explanation ? 

More praise of the first edition of the Observations (this time 
not from Warton’s pen) is contained in a letter by “ A. A.” pub- 
lished in The Gentleman’s Magazine of February, 1758.2 To 
Warton’s explanation of the phrase “ powder’d with stars ” as refer- 
ring to embroidering costumes with stars “ A. A.” adds corroborat- 
ing examples from his own reading. He then proceeds: 

I cannot dismiss this subject, without recommending the rational and 
effectual method employ’d by Mr Warton in explaining Spencer; which 
principally consists in examining those books which Spencer had most 


probably read, and in tracing out his several allusions to the manners and 
customs which were fashionable and familiar when he composed his poem. 


Although Johnson’s well-known letter of July 16, 1754, to Thomas 
Warton praising the method of the Observations was written earlier 
than “A. A.”’s, it was not made public until the appearance of 
Boswell’s Life in 1791.4 Therefore this note in The Gentleman’s 


? DNB., article “ James Upton” (not “ John”). 

xxviii, 57-58. 

‘ Ed. Hill, revised by L. F. Powell, 1, 270-1. It is, of course, possible that 
“A.A.” was a friend to whom Warton had showed Johnson’s letter, but 
this seems unlikely, for Warton, although he did follow the suggestion of 
Percy in the second edition of the Observations (1, 54), did not add to the 
second edition the examples of the term “powder’d” cited by “A. A.” 
It was his own examples, moreover, which most concerned “ A. A.”; praise 
of Warton was practically a postscript. 


2 
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Magazine is probably the first publication commending Thomas 
Warton’s important procedure of explaining The Fairie Queene in 
the light of the old authors and old manners that Spenser knew. 


FRANCES SCHOULER MILLER 
New York State College for Teachers 


POPE’S DEBT TO ONE OF HIS DUNCES 


Sir Richard Blackmore occupies a prominent place in Pope’s 
Dunciad. In the first book his “endless line” gives him rank 
among the dull city poets; and in the second he wins the brayer’s 
prize, looks with satisfaction on the diving contest, and finally 
supplies some of his writings to put the critics to sleep. Could this 
long-winded Dunce have had a part, through an obscure poem 
published twenty years before the Dunciad, in shaping the very 
satire in which he was pilloried? A strong possibility of such 
influence is suggested by similarities in general plan and in de- 
tails between Blackmore’s Kit-Cats (1708) * and Pope’s Dunciad 
(1728). 


The Kit-Cats tells of the famous Kit-Cat Club sponsored by 
Jacob Tonson. After mention of the origin of the club, the in- 
terest of the members in political discussion, and the place of 
weekly meeting in the Strand where the Kit-Cat pies were served, 
the poem emphasizes the great literary progress made by the 
members of the group—such great progress that 


. . . the Foes of Wit soon Umbrage took, 

And did with Envy on the Kit-Cat look. 

The numerous Species of the Blockhead Race, 

Which the long Robe, Camp, Gown and Court disgrace, 
With all the vast Variety of Fools, 

Of Mother Nonsense, or improv’d in Schools, 


This poem of 366 lines was first printed in 1708, reissued twice during 
the same year, and printed again in 1709 and in 1718. In all probability, 
one or more of these editions must have come to the attention of Pope, 
though he might not have known the author since the early editions were 
published anonymously. There could have been, however, no great secret 
as to the authorship, for the Term Catalogues (ed. Arber, London, 1903- 
1906, m1, 595) named the author in ‘listing the first edition, and the 
reprint of 1718 appeared in a collection of Blackmore’s poems. 
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The Noisy and Impertinent, and all 

The Fops and Pedants, all the Whimsicall, 

Half-craz’d, half-witted of the R—t—ff kind, 

Against the rising Kit-Cat State combin’d. (139-148) 


Repulsed in their attack on the Kit-Cats, the Blockheads seek the 
aid of the God of Dulness, who resides in his Hibernian temple at 
the edge of “a lazy Lake, as Lethe, black and deep,” covered with 
“unwieldy Fogs.” Both lake and temple are described in detail; 
they are in keeping with the sleepy God, whose bird is the owl and 
whose beast is the ass. Dulness himself is seated on the throne, 
his head adorned with “ poppy flowers.” 

To this God of Dulness come the delegates of the various classes 
of Engtish Blockheads, who feel themselves endangered by the 
Kit-Cat Wits. These Blockheads, or Dunces, fall into ten groups: 
“the Coxcomb Clan,” “ Bookish Blockheads,” “the Vertuoso 
Tribe,” “ Mountebanks,” “ Politicians,” “the Pedant Tribe,” “ the 
false Criticks,’ “the lower Gown,” “Scribling Rakes,” and 
“Lawyers.” The representative of each is named and sometimes 
characterized, as, for example, 


The Pedant Tribe, who Wit and Sense oppose, 
And the false Criticks, Learning’s Mortal Foes, 
Ch—tw—d, a wond’rous shining Genius chose. (233-235) 


The Scribling Rakes sent the poor Devil Brown, 

Who doom’d to starve yet fated to believe 

He shall in Eating Circumstances live, 

Does with a Stomack empty, as his Head, 

Write in a Garret to the Shops for Bread. (237-241) 


The leader of these delegates is Aurato, the representative of 
the lawyers. In a long prayer he addresses the God of Dulness in 
behalf of the English Blockheads, fourteen of whom he mentions 
by name, such as 


Lugo, whom still we did with Honour Name, 
Who common Sense despis’d, and laugh’d at Fame. (276-7) 


Robell who all th’ Assaults of Sense did mock 

Solid, unchang’d and steady as a Rock. (280-1) 
While Aurato is still speaking, he falls asleep, but not without 
gaining the attention of the God: 


Rousing himself he to Aurato came, 
And gave him this kind Answer in a Dream. 
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Thou who so well dost thy high Post adorn, 

For fair Britannia’s and my Service born, 

Know, faithful Servant, I shall still protect 

My British Vot’ries from this hated Sect. (322-7) 


At some length the God makes known to the sleeping Aurato how 
dissention among the Kit-Cats will bring about the overthrow of 
the Wits and the return of the Empire of Dulness in England. 
With this prophecy the poem ends, on exactly the same note as the 
1728 Dunciad. 

Likenesses between the general plans of the Kit-Cats and the 
Dunciad are striking. In each of the poems—somewhat in the 
background and yet of primary importance in the framework— 
hovers the deity of Dulness, represented as a god in the one, as a 
goddess in the other. The supremacy of this deity over Ireland 
(Hibernia) is unquestioned : 


Kit-Cats: Who gently rul’st the whole Hibernian Isle, 
And a large part of Albion’s neighb’ring Soil. (252-3) 


Dunciad: Till Albion, as Hibernia, bless my throne.* (i. 244) 


But in England there is conflict. The former authority of Dul- 


ness is challenged, and the deity must act to preserve the empire. 
The restoration in England of this Empire of Dulness is an 
important theme of the Kit-Cats, as of the Dunciad. Blackmore’s 
Aurato, leader of the English votaries of Dulness, may be equated 
in a general way with Pope’s Tibbald. Both leaders appeal to 
Dulness to reassume control over England: 


Aurato: If thou, great Pow’r, dost not with speed apply 
To this Disease some Soveraign Remedy, 
Soon from thy Empire Albion will be won. (298-300) 


Tibbald: Ah! still o’er Britain stretch that peaceful wand, 
Which lulls th’ Helvetian and Batavian land. (i. 145-6) 


This fav’rite Isle, long sever’d from her reign. (iii. 111) 


One of Blackmore’s Dunces offers to the God of Dulness his 
ponderous books: 


*The quotations from the Dunciad are taken from the reprint of what 
Elwin and Courthope call the first edition, Works of Alexander Pope, Iv, 
271-297. This passage, and the others that follow, are quoted to show 
parallels in substance, not in phraseology. 
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He with him took his Books a pond’rous Load, 
Design’d an Off’ring to the Sleepy God. (231-2) 


Similarly, Tibbald builds an altar to the Goddess of Dulness: 


Of these twelve volumes, twelve of amplest size, 
Redeem’d from tapers and defrauded pyes, 
Inspir’d he seizes: These an altar raise. (i. 125-7) 


Both Aurato and Tibbald, distressed by the struggle in Eng- 
land between the Wits and the Dunces, succeed in arousing the 
deity : 

Kit-Cats: This Pray’r disturb’d the dozy God’s Repose. (318) 

Dunciad: Rowz’d by the light, old Dulness heav’d the head (i. 203) 


Aurato falls asleep while reading an address to Dulness; Tibbald 
falls asleep while listening to the reading of his own books. Both, 
asleep in the Temple of Dulness, are answered by the deity of 
that place in a dream. In the Kit-Cats, as in the Dunciad, the 
chief purpose of the dream is to comfort the leader of the Dunces 
with the prediction that England is to be restored to the Empire 
of Dulness. Both poems end on a note of exultation over the 
promised downfall of Wit: 


Kit-Cats: Which brings the Downfal of Imperious Wit. 
This Doom attends the Upstart Kit-Cat State, 
This shall be Wit’s, this shall be Bocai’s Fate. 
Go back in Peace, my faithful Vot’ries, go; 
Let high Augusta my Prediction know. 
Let all the Clans and Sects you represent, 
Rest in the Prospect of the great Event. (360-6 ) 


Dunciad: Then, when these signs declare the mighty Year, 
When the dull Stars roll round, and re-appear; 
Let there be darkness! (the dread pow’r shall say) 
All shall be darkness, as it ne’er were Day; 
To their first Chaos Wit’s vain works shall fall, 
And universal Dulness cover all! (iii. 279-284) 


Some of these parallels, of course, are commonplaces which, 
taken separately, have little value as proof of borrowing; but the 
chain of parallels forms a sequence that makes Pope’s indebted- 
ness to Blackmore seem probable. The central theme of the 
Dunciad, its opening, many of the details of its framework, and 
its conclusion—all could have been suggested by the Kit-Cats. 
The reader will note many other similarities between the poems, 
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such as the use of the poppy, the owl, the ass, Lethe, the Oblivious 
Lake, and the picture of Tibbald sitting supperless at his writing, 
which is reminiscent of Blackmore’s “poor Devil Brown... 
with Stomack empty, as his Head,” writing “in a Garret to the 
Shops for Bread.” It will also be noted that the Kuit-Cats is a 
sort of “ Dunciad.” Its general plan, or framework, which Black- 
more used to name and satirize twenty-six Dunces, was the very 
medium that Pope needed for his general assault on the Empire 
of Dulness.* 

If the Kit-Cats did have a part in the shaping of the Dunciad, 
the influence was on general plan and details of plot rather than 
on style. The master of terse phraseology would not be expected 
to gain anything from Blackmore’s verbosity. And the details 
of plot common to the poems usually show marked development 
or improvement under the hand of Pope. For example, both 
Blackmore and Pope describe the residence of Dulness; but Pope 
expands the satire, first by having the goddess look on and ap- 
plaud various literary monstrosities and later by having her show 
to Tibbald the wonders of her temple. Both poets introduce Jacob 
Tonson, Blackmore taking many lines to portray him as a literary 
patron with less vividness than Pope gets in one couplet: 


*Til genial Jacob, or a warm third-day 
Calls forth each mass, a poem or a play. (i. 45-6) 


Each of the poets presents also a leader of the Dunces—Aurato or 
Tibbald. These leaders are both lawyers, both are made to ad- 
dress Dulness on the state of war between Wit and Nonsense, and 
both receive comfort and promise of support. But it is impossible 
to say that the two are alike, for Aurato is not a vivid, living 
character, as is Tibbald. It is in such varying uses made of the 
same materials that we see the great difference between the Dunce 
and the Master. 


University of Tennessee 


JoHN C. HopceEs 


*In connection with the Dunciad, the students of Pope commonly cite 
Dryden’s MacFlecknoe, in which they find the “ inspiration,” the “ theme,” 
the “ origin of the idea,” the “ machinery,” or even the “ model ” for Pope’s 
satire. That Pope was influenced by Dryden, particularly in the corona- 
tion of a successor to the King of Dulness, is evident. But the general 
plan, or framework, of the Dunciad is parallelled much more completely 
by the Kit-Cats than by MacFlecknoe, 


GULLIVER AND DAMPIER 


GULLIVER AND DAMPIER 


Mr. McCue’s interesting suggestion (MLN., Jan., 1935, p. 32) 
that Gulliver's Travels may have been inspired by a tale of pigmies 
and giants in the Weekly Comedy, a periodical possibly by Ned 
Ward, is weakened unnecessarily by an emphasis upon dates: the 
Weekly Comedy began with 10 May, 1699, and Gulliver (Bk. 1) 
sailed from Bristol on the “ Antelope ” bound for the East Indies 
4 May, 1699. Such evidence is never convincing, and here it is 
worthless. The “ Antelope” and her trip to the East Indies in 
1699 were not inventions of Swift. An entry of 31 January, 
1689/90 (Cal. of T’'reasury Papers, 1x, ii, 479); calls her a ship 
of 200 tons, Daniell Hogben, Master, and one of 2 November, 1699 
(Cal. of State Papers, Colonial Series: Am. and W. Indies, 1699, 
p- 506), tells of the crew’s plot to run off with her on her way to 
the East Indies. The only question is where Swift got his infor- 
mation. 

The date of Gulliver’s departure and the name and destination 
of his vessel are, as I pointed out some years ago,’ directly from 
Dampier’s “ Voyages.” Dampier had reported meeting the “ An- 
telope ” on 3 June, 1699, as she rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
enroute to the East Indies; and Swift chose 4 May as a suitable 
sailing date for a ship which was to reach the Cape by 3 June. 
The evidence is convincing as it stands; the fact that Swift owned 
a set of Dampier’s books and mentions them in the prefatory 
letter makes it incontrovertible. It should be added that, previously 
to Mr. W. H. Bonner (Dampier, Stanford Press, 1934), students 
of the sources of Gulliver had considered almost exclusively the 
so-called philosophical voyages. The considerable influence of 
Dampier and Defoe they ignored completely. 

A. W. SEcorp 


University of Illinois 


1 JEGP., xxi, 462: in a review of W. A. Eddy’s A Critical Study of 
Gulliver’s Travels. 
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A SOURCE FOR SWIFT’S A MEDITATION UPON A 
BROOM-STICK 


In his A Meditation Upon a Broom-Stick, after commenting on 
the sad estate of this “ withered bundle of twigs” that was once 
a flourishing tree, Swift says: 


When I beheld this I sighed, and said within myself, Surely man is a 
Broomstick! Nature sent him into the world strong and lusty, in a thriv- 
ing condition, wearing his own hair on his head, the proper branches of 
this reasoning vegetable, until the axe of intemperance has lopped off his 
green boughs, and left him a withered trunk: . . . But a broomstick, per- 
haps, you will say, is an emblem of a tree standing on its head; and pray 
what is man, but a topsyturvy creature, his animal faculties perpetually 
mounted on his rational, his head where his heels should be, groveling on 
the earth! * 


George Gascoigne’s The Viewe of Worldly Vanities,? a heavy 
and dull treatise which Swift may have read because its subject 
was dear to him, also scourges man for being vain and wicked. 
After unfavorable comparison of man with trees he says: 


Then what is man (according to his shape and proporcion) but a tree 
turned topsie turvey? Whose roots are his heares, the stub of the roote is 
his head and neck, the body of the tree, is his breast, belly, and bulke, the 
boughes are his armes and legges, and the little braunches and leaves, are 
his fingers and toes. This is the leafe which is tossed with the wynde, 
and the stuble which is dryed up with the Sunne.* 


CLARENCE M. WEBSTER 
Brown University 


1The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift (ed. Temple Scott), 1, 333-4. The 
second italics are mine. 

*The Viewe is part of The Dromme of Doomes Day, wherin the frailties 
and miseries of man’s lyfe are lyvely portrayed ... 1576. It is found in 
the volume containing The Glasse of Government; The Princely Pleasures 
at Kenilwoth Castle; The Steele Glas, and Other Poems and Prose Works 
(ed. J. W. Cunliffe), Cambridge Univ. Press, 1910. 

*Ibid., 221. The italics are mine. Prof. S. Foster Damon of Brown 
University called my attention to Gascoigne’s figure of speech. 
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In the conclusion of Areopagitica, pleading with Parliament 
against the suppression of novel and sectarian opinions, Milton 
cites the exhortation of “one of your own honourable number,” 
the right noble and pious Lord Brooke, who, writing of episcopacy 
and of schisms, “left Ye his vote, or rather now the last words of 
his dying charge, which I know will ever be of dear and honour’d 
regard with Ye, so full of meeknes and breathing charity, that 
next to his last testament, who bequeath’d love and peace to his 
Disciples, I cannot call to mind where I have read or heard words 
more mild and peaceful. He there exhorts us to hear with pa- 
tience and humility those, however they be miscall’d that desire 
to live purely, in such a use of Gods Ordinances, as the best 
guidance of their conscience gives them, and to tolerat them, 
though in some disconformity to our selves.”* It has long been 
known that Milton here refers to Lord Brooke’s A Discourse Open- 
ing The Nature Of That Episcopacie, Which Is Exercised in Eng- 
land.2 It has not been pointed out that for the proof of an im- 
portant part of hjs Discourse Lord Brooke made use of pertinent 
arguments in Mihton’s Of Prelaticall Episcopacy, or that Milton, 
in another pamphlet, may, in his turn, be indebted to Lord Brooke. 
If these contacts between the man of affairs and the student of 
politics and religion can be established, we shall have proof of an 
immediate relationship that is significant and perhaps unique in 
the annals of seventeenth century controversy. 

First, as to dates. Of Prelaticall Episcopacy was, as I point out 
in an article soon to be published,* in print before the end of May 
1641, for the preface of A Compendious Discourse, by Peloni 
Almoni, which is a reply to part of Milton’s pamphlet, is dated 
May 31, 1641. Lord Brooke’s Discourse was, as he said in his 
address to Parliament, “the Retirements of Your Humble Ser- 
vant in the Last Recesse.” This recess lasted from September 9 to 
October 20, 1641. It is clear that Lord Brooke wrote his Dis- 


1The Works of John Milton (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1931), Iv, 346-347. 

2In this paper quotations are from the Huntington Library copy of the 
first edition. 

8“ A Pseudonymous Reply to Milton’s Of Prelaticall Episcopacy.” 

*The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. Iv, The Thirty Years’ War 
(Cambridge, 1906), p. 294. 
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course more than three months after Of Prelaticall Episcopacy 
appeared.° 

Now, for the proof of Lord Brooke’s indebtedness to Milton. 
The Discourse is in two sections: the first section shows “how 
uncompatible Our Episcopacy is to Civill Government in State 
Policy’; the second section deals with the antiquity of bishops, 
referring to that “most Reverend man, famous for learning,” who 
had undertaken the defence of their cause.* Brooke declares, “I 
shall therefore in few words present to Him my thoughts upon 
those his determinations; Concluding with Philip of Macedon, 
that if I can but win the chiefe City, the whole Country is gained: 
...” As the following parallels prove, Milton’s arguments had 
a considerable influence in shaping Lord Brooke’s thoughts upon 


antiquity. 


Discourse (pp. 66-68) 
(a) 


First, He endeavoureth to prove the 
succession of seaven and twenty 
Bishops, in the seat of Timothy: 
and this he essayeth by one single 
(not to say simple) witnesse, a cer- 
taine man named Leontius; whose 
writings have not delivered him 
famous to us for learning, nor his 
exemplary holinesse (mentioned by 
others) famous for piety... . 


(b) 
because all Antiquity hath passed 
the refining pot of the Index ea- 
purgatorius, I shall consider well 
before I subscribe. And shall I then 
give credit to an unknowne Author, 
in those things that were acted al- 


Of Prelaticall Episcopacy 
(a) 


Next to prove a succession of 27. 
Bishops from Timothy, he cites one 
Leontius Bishop of Magnesia, out 
of the 11. act of the Chalcedonian 
Councell: this is but an obscure, 
and single witnesse, and for his 
faithfull dealing who shall commend 
him to us, with his Catalogue of 
Bishops? . . . for neither the praise 
of his wisedome, or his vertue hath 
left him memorable to posterity, but 
onely this doubtfull relation, . . .” 


(p. 83) 


(b) 
Nothing hath been more attempted, 
nor with more subtilty brought 
about ... then to falsifie the Edi- 
tions of the Councels, of which wee 
have none but from our Adversaries 
hands, . . . we know that many 


5 The Catalogue of the Thomason Tracts dates the Discourse November 


1641 (1, 44). 
6b. 


The Reverend man is, of course, James Ussher, whose The 


Iudgement of Doctor Rainoldes touching the Originall of Episcopacy. More 
largely confirmed out of Antiquity Milton had answered. 
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most five hundred yeares before his 
birth? ... Neither is this Author 
quoted, from witnesse of his owne; 
but out of a Councell. Now, how 
Councells have beene abused, those 
who have ever had place or note in 
great Assemblies, can too well tell: 


(¢) 

By what I have already said, That 
other testimony brought from a 
fatherlesse Treatise of Timothy’s 
Martyrdome, cited only by Photius, 
(a learned man, who lived seven or 
eight centuries after Christ) will be 
of no weight: for Photius doth but 
say he read it. Hear-say in matter 
of judicature is no good testimony: 
and reports in matter of opinion, 
at the second hand, are good to 
amuse those who deifie venerable 
Antiquity; ... 


(d) 
The testimonies of Faelix, John of 
Antioch, and Theodore, are not of 
age sufficient to bee registred, 
among the Ancients, or to be valued, 
because they are old. 


(e) 

For of Ignatius I shall affirme this, 
that All those who are any whit 
learned in Antiquity, know that five 
of his Epistles are spurious; and 
how unmingled those are which wee 
allow to be his, wee doe not know, 
who look upon Antiquity at such a 
distance. 
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yeares ere this time which was al- 
most 500. years after Christ, the 
Councels themselves were fouly cor- 
rupted with ungodly Prelatisme, ... 
(pp. 83-84) 


(c) 
As for that namelesse Treatise of 
Timothy’s martyrdome, only cited 
by Photius that liv’d almost 900. 
yeares after Christ, it hansomely 
follows in that author, the Martyr- 
dome of the seven Sleepers, ... 
This Story of Timothy’s Ephesian 
Bishopricke as it follows in order, 
so it may for truth, if it only sub- 
sist upon its own authority, as it 
doth, for Photius only saith he read 
it; he does not averre it. (p. 87) 


(d) 

Those of Theodoret, Felix, and John 
of Antioch are autorities of later 
times, and therefore not to be re- 
ceiv’d for their Antiquities sake to 
give in evidence concerning an alle- 
gation, wherin writers so much 
their Elders, we see so easily mis- 
carry. (p. 88) 


(e) 
Now come the Epistles of Ignatius 
to shew us first, that Onesimus was 
Bishop of Ephesus; . . . a suppositi- 
tious ofspring of some dozen Epis- 
tles, whereof five are rejected as 
spurious, containing in them Here- 
sies and trifles, . . . those other 


Epistles lesse question’d are yet so 
interlarded with Corruptions, as 
may justly indue us with a whol- 
some suspition of the rest. 
88-89) 


(pp. 
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(f) 

The Authority of Tertullian also, is 
of the same credit: Hee tels us that 
Polycarpus was placed by St. John 
at Smyrna; and at Rome Clement 
by St. Peter. This no body will 
dispute; (though I am not bound 
to beleeve it.) but where is the 
stresse of this Argument? 


(g) 

In the last place, that of Clement 
Alexandrinus, is as much questioned 
as all the rest. But allow it to bee 
true, that John did appoint Bishops, 
they have gained nothing; for I 
shall allow that Christ also hath 
instituted Bishops, and that Bishops 
are Jure divino; yea, I will allow 
that they are to feed Christs flock, 
to rule Christs inheritance, in 
Christs sense; but I shall never 
allow these Bishops, which are now 
the subject of our dispute. 
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(f) 

Tertullian accosts us next 
whose testimony, state but the ques- 
tion right, is of no more force to 
deduce Episcopacy, then the two 
former. He saies that the Church 
of Smirna had Polycarpus plac’t 
there by John, and the Church of 
Rome Clement ordain’d by Peter, 
... None of this will be contra- 
dicted, ... it remaines yet to be 
evine’t out of this and the like 
places, which will never be, that the 
word Bishop is otherwise taken, then 
in the language of Saint Paul, and 
the Acts, for an order above Pres- 
byters. (p. 96) 


(g) 

Lastly ... that authority of Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus is not to be 
found in all his workes, and wher- 
ever it be extant, it is in contro- 
versie, whether it be Clements or 
no; or if it were it sayes onely that 
Saint John in some places consti- 
tuted Bishops: questionlesse he did, 
but where does Clement say he set 
them above Presbyters? no man 
will gainesay the constitution of 
Bishops, but the raising them to a 
superiour, and distinct order above 
Presbyters, seeing the Gospell makes 
them one and the same thing, a 
thousand such allegations as these 
will not give Prelaticall Episcopacy, 
one Chapell of ease above a Parish 
Church. (pp. 98-99) 


These parallels show that Lord Brooke’s arguments against the 


Fathers are almost identical with Milton’s. 


It is true that Brooke 


omitted most of Milton’s detailed proof, as well as all of the long 
discussion of Irenaeus. Here one must bear in mind the differing 
purposes of the two writers. In Of Prelaticall Episcopacy Milton’s 
special object was to recall the people of God from doting on An- 
tiquity; in the Discourse Lord Brooke offered a general discussion 
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of the nature of Episcopacy, with very brief consideration of An- 
tiquity. In the latter, the evidence seems conclusive that Brooke, 
who was no scholar, used Milton’s pamphlet, which had but recently 
appeared and which probably had impressed him by its solid 
learning and dialectic skill. So much for Brooke’s indebtedness to 
Milton. 

It is, on the other hand, at least possible that Milton is in- 
debted to Brooke. In The Reason of Church-governement Urg’d 
against Prelaty, which appeared in 1642, Milton attacked Episco- 
pacy itself as a schism. Probably he recalled that Lord Brooke, in 
Section II, chapter VII, of the Discourse, had condemned Episco- 
pacy as “the efficient cause of the most grievous Schismes, and 
Heresies.” Note the following vehement outburst in the Discourse : 


They cry out of Schisme, Schisme; Sects and Schismes; and well they may: 
They make them, and it is strange they should not know them. When they 
laid such stumbling blocks (Reall Scandals, not only accepta, but data) in 
the way of all good men, whose Consciences they have grievously burdened, 
and wounded with Things (violently pressed on the greatest fines) that are 
so farre from being indifferent, that many of them were point blank unlaw- 
full: have they not by This even forced their brethren to separate them- 
selves in Judgement and Practice, till they could finde some remote place 
that might separate their bodies also? Was not This in Them the readiest 
way to produce Divisions, Separations, and (as they call it) Schismes in 
the Church? Rents are bad, I confesse, where ever they be violent; but 
yet then worst, when most out of the eye. Schismes in the Conscience are 
of greatest danger; and to prevent These, if I am forct to That, which 
they please to call a Schisme in the Church, Woe to Him that so forceth 
me. Scandals, Schismes, and Divisions must come; but woe to him by 
whom they come.... Thus we have, by too too long, great, and sad 
experience, found it true, That our Prelates have beene so farre from 
preventing Divisions; that they have been the Parents and Patrons of 
most Errors, Heresies, Sects and Schismes, that now disturbe This Church 
and State. 


Students of Milton scarcely need to be reminded that the dis- 
cusses the same question at length. Under Episcopacy, he de- 
clares, schism and heresy rage. Episcopacy and faction, he is 
persuaded, “with a spousall ring are wedded together, never to 
be divore’t.” These statements are representative. Although the 
idea is not peculiar to Brooke and Milton, it is important to notice 
that on this point also they are in harmony. In fact, it is obvious 
that in opposing Episcopacy they agreed upon essentials. As we 
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have seen, Milton heartily endorsed the following plea for tolera- 
tion, with which Brooke closed the Discourse: 


But when God shall so enlarge his Hand, and unveile his face, that the 
poore Creature is brought into Communion and acquaintance with his 
Creator, steered in all his wayes by His Spirit; and by it carried up above 
shame, feare, pleasure, comfort, losses, grave, and death it selfe; Let us 
not censure such Tempers, but blesse God for them. So farre as Christ is 
in us, we shall love, prise, honour Christ, and the least particle of his 
Image in Others: For we never Prove our selves true members of Christ 
more then when we embrace his members with most enlarged, yet straitest 
Affections. 

To this end, God assisting mee, my desire, prayer, indeavour shall still be, 
as much as in mee lyes, to follow Peace and holinesse. And though there 
may haply be some little dissent betweene my darke judgement, weak 
conscience, and other Good men, that are much more cleare and strong; 
yet my prayer still shall be, to keepe the Unity of the Spirit in the Bond of 
Peace. And as many as walke after This Rule, Peace I hope shall still 
be on Them, and the whole Israel of God. 


Grorce W. WHITING 
The Rice Institute 


CLARENCE IN THE MALMSEY-BUTT 


Second murderer: Take him [the Duke of Clarence] on the 
- eostard with the hilts of thy sword, 
and then throw him into the malmsey-butt 
in the next room. 


First Murderer [to the Duke of Clarence]: 
Take that, and that. If all this will not do [Stabs him 
T’ll drown you in the malmsey-butt within.* 


Such is the bizarre and unceremonious taking-off of George, 
Duke of Clarence, brother of King Edward IV, as Shakespeare 
portrays it. The murderers seem to have evolved the method of 
execution of the duke on the spur of the moment. On their way 
to the room in the Tower of London where the duke lay confined, 
they happened to pass a malmsey-barrel standing in an adjoining 
room. Why they should have determined upon this novel form 
of execution instead of what would seem the more simple and 
obvious method of dispatching him with their daggers, no Shake- 


1 Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Richard the Third, I, iv, 158 f.; 1, iv, 275 f. 
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spearean editor or commentator has explained.? Many have noted 
the fact that Shakespeare did not invent this episode, but took it 
over from earlier sources, probably from Hall or Holinshed. No 
one has noted, however, that Shakespeare’s version is changed in 
one detail. In no earlier source did the dramatist find any indica- 
tion that the executioners used their daggers. They drowned their 
victim. The stage-direction, stabs him, then, may represent Shake- 
speare’s personal contribution, since it appears in the First Quarto. 
Writers earlier than Shakespeare who mention the details of 
Clarence’s death are included, with full discussions, in Charles 
Bosworth Churchill’s notable monograph, Richard the Third up 
to Shakespeare,*® and repetition here would be needless. It will 
suffice to say that the earliest references to the matter are made by 
the writer of a chronicle in MS Cotton Vitellius A xvi, about 1480 
or so, and by Philippe de Commines in that part of his Mémoires 
written between 1486 and 1489. These accounts read as follows: 


Also the xviijth day of ffebruary was George, Duke of Clarence and brother 
vnto kyng Edward, put to the deth wt yn the Tower as prisoner. Drowned 
in Maluesay. 


Le roy Edouard fist mourir son frére, duc de Clarance, en une pippe de 
malvoisye, pour ce qu-il se vouloit faire roy, comme l’on disoit.* 


Since the earliest and in some respects the most trustworthy 
contemporary account of the last years of the reign of Edward IV, 
the continuation of the Croyland Chronicle,’ does not indicate 


? The latest editor of Richard the Third is Hazelton Spencer (Boston and 
New York, 1933), who regards the episode as historical and does not ex- 
plain it. For studies of the play, I have relied upon the bibliographical 
materials in E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare (1930), 1, 296, and 
Walter Ebisch and Levin L. Schiicking, A Shakespeare Bibliography (1931), 
pp. 198 ff. It might be remarked here that Wilhelm Oechelhiuser’s Essay 
tiber Richard III in his Shakespeareana (Berlin, 1894), rare in this country, 
is but a reprint of the article with the same title in the Shakespeare Jahr- 
buch, 111 (1868). Robert Adger Law’s study on Act I, scene iv of the play 
(PMLA, xxvii [1912], 117-141) does not discuss the malmsey-butt. 

’ Berlin, 1900 [Palaestra, x]. See the summary, p. 540. 

*The English chronicle was edited by Charles Lethbridge Kingsford in 
Chronicles of London, Oxford, 1905. See p. 188, and for the date p. xvi. 
For Commines see Mémoires, ed. Joseph Calmette and G. Durville, Paris, 
1924-1925 [Les classiques de l’histoire de France au Moyen Age, Fascicules 3, 
5, 6], 1, 53 = ed. Dupont, Paris, 1840, 1, 69; ef. Ga, p. 52, who says 
that the Mémoires were used by Hall. 

5 Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores Veteres, ed. J. Fell, Oxford, 1684, 1, 561 f. 
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specifically how Clarence came to his death, and since the story by 
Philippe de Commines and others involves a method of execution 
which has been entirely without parallels, modern historians have 
had a tendency to look askance at this unique malmsey-hogshead. 
Some writers have struggled imaginatively to extort a meaning of 
some kind from Clarence’s fantastic execution. One affirms that 


The story ... of his having been drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine, is 
unauthentic, and was probably a picturesque accretion attributable to the 
vinose [sic] propensities of the alderman who first gave it currency. ... 
The story is altogether improbable, and entirely unauthenticated. It may 
have originated in the belief that poison was conveyed to Clarence in a 
glass of his favourite beverage.°® 


Another, more conservative, gives a detailed account of the days 
leading up to the execution, concluding simply that “rumour, 
with singular consensus, had it that he had been drowned in a 
butt of Malmsey wine.”’ Conservative, too, is James Gairdner, 
with a slight leaning toward credence. Cora L. Scofield, writing 
in 19238, inclines to believe that a later French account to the 
effect that Clarence was drowned “en ung baine, comme l’on 
disoit,” is the more ‘ikely story. Yet further afield goes Philip 
Lindsay in his journalistic work: 


* Alfred O. Legge, The Unpopular King: the Life and Times of Richard 
III (1885), 1, 146 f. 

7 Sir James H. Ramsay, Lancaster and York, a Century of British History 
(1892), 11, 425. It will be convenient to have this author’s remarks verbatim: 
“ By the Bill as passed by Lords and Commons Clarence was declared guilty 
of high treason, and sentenced to forfeiture of all his titles and estates. ... 
The capital sentence was reserved for a court of chivalry held on the 8th 
February, the young Duke of Buckingham .. . being created High Steward 
for the occasion. The Patent of his appointment is endorsed with un- 
blushing frankness ‘ pro executione ducie Clarencie’ ... On the 18th Feb- 
ruary it was reported that Clarence was no more.” 

® James Gairdner, History of the Life and Times of Richard the Third, 
new and revised edition, Cambridge, 1898, p. 32, n. 2. Sir Clements R. 
Markham, Richard III: His Life and Character (1906), pp. 202 f., alludes 
to Clarence’s death but does not discuss the circumstances. C. W. C. Oman, 
History of England from the Accession of Richard II to the Death of 
Richard III (1906), p. 463, asks, “ Was he perchance poisoned in a draught 
of that liquor? ” 

Cora L. Scofield, The Life and Reign of Edward the Fourth (1923), 1, 
209, n. 5. In the text the version by Jean Molinet is referred to, according 
to which “ Clarence was allowed to decide the manner of his death and... 
chose to be drowned in a butt of malmsey! ” 
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But perhaps, after all, it was merely one of those queer jests of the times. 
It may have been thought a jest to say, sniggeringly, that George was 
drowned in wine because he drank his death upon himself.° 


This brief survey shows clearly that modern students of history 
are not agreed as to the significance or authenticity of the circum- 
stances attendant upon the death of Clarence. Is it possible to 
proceed further? 

As long as Clarence’s death by drowning in a barrel remained 
unique, further progress on the subject was out of the question, 
but it happens that the recently published work of a student of 
legal antiquities provides us with a generous number of parallels 
which are historically authentic. Since this study by Dr. Heinz 
Goldschmidt has not yet come to the attention of Shakespearean 
scholars, it is the purpose of this paper to analyze briefly and sup- 
plement his materials with special reference to the passage in the 
Tragedy of Richard the Third. Dr. Goldschmidt cites more than a 
dozen instances of this type of punishment which occurred in 
various towns in the Netherlands from 1535 to 1730. Most of the 
victims were condemned to execution by drowning in a vessel of 
water for committing the crime of heresy, frequently of the Ana- 
baptist variety—treason, of course, partly because of the established 
state religion and probably quite as much because of the close 
association between Anabaptists and the Peasants’ Revolt, which 
latter threatened to overturn many a government in the sixteenth 
century.1° As Dr. Goldschmidt points out, the phraseology used 
resembles strikingly that employed by Shakespeare and by various 
of the historical writers before him, a fact which justifies Dr. 
Goldschmidt in regarding the early historians’ testimony as reliable 
evidence of the existence of the punishment in 1478, the year of 
Clarence’s death. Edward IV learned this form of execution 


® The Tragic King, Richard III (1934), p. 175. Historians of the Tower 
have made conjectures similar to those quoted here; e. g., J. Bayley, History 
of the Tower of London (1825), 1, 337; Sir George J. Younghusband, The 
Tower from Within (1918), p. 38. W. H. Dixon, Her Majesty’s Tower 
(1901), is silent on the subject. Lord R. C. 8S. L. Gower, The Tower of 
London, London, 1901-1902, I have not seen. 

10 Heinz Goldschmidt, Das Ertrdénken im Fass, eine alte Todesstrafe in 
den Niederlanden, in Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, xL1 
[1925], 423-470; xxi [1926], 248-288. See x1, 426-434. 
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during his stay in the Netherlands from October, 1470, to March, 
1471, continues the German scholar." ' 

In 1535, nine women were drowned in a tun or pipe of water. 
In 1557, 


Mense junio die 6. in eodem carcere tres feminae itidem anabaptistae in 
doleis vinariis submersae sunt & corpora earum saccis imposita de Werva 
in Schaldim sunt proiecta. 


In 1558, a man was drowned in a wine-vat filled with water. A 
curious but surely accidental parallel to Shakespeare’s account of 
the stabbing is recorded for the year 1561, when a criminal who 
had been condemned to die in a vessel of water could not be 
drowned because the executioner had neglected to bring enough 
water to complete the job; so the prisoner had to be finished off 
with a dagger. In 1566, criminals were put to death by drowning. 
Their heads were bound between their knees, and they were dumped 
into a vat full of water.’ 

Although Dr. Goldschmidt is unable to find historical references 
earlier than 1535—or 1478, if we are willing to agree with him as 
to the historicity of the Clarence episode—he proceeds to conjec- 
ture that this punishment was not new in the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, but that it was a survival of religious rites from pan- 
Celtic times. Into these remote fields it is not our task to follow 
him, but it will be interesting to glance at one or two of the ver- 
sions of Clarence’s death in the light of these historical punish- 
ments in the Netherlands. In A Mirror for Magistrates is a poem 
“ How George Plantagenet ... was... miserably murdered... ,” 
in which Clarence’s ghost speaks of Richard: 


11. xn11, 259f. The difficulty here is that no example of the punishment 
in the Netherlands appears earlier than 1535; but Dr. Goldschmidt at- 
tempts to solve this problem by postulating pre-historic existence for it as 
a religious rite. 

12xLI, 434, 432, 430, 429; see the table also, xtm, 250. The following 
account, quoted here because it illustrates the need for secrecy in the execu- 
tion of condemned persons in troublous times, is taken by Dr. Goldschmidt 
from De Thou’s Historia sui temporis, London, 1733, Book 40, tom. 2, p. 
520: “. . . et cum plerique ob sectarium crimen capite pleterentur, non 
occulta plebis murmura passim exaudiebantur . . . cumque in publico 
damnatos producere non auderent novum genus supplicii commenti sunt, 
quo miseros homines capitibus ad genua ligatis in vase aquarum pleno 
mergebant & sensim suffocabant.” 
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His purpose was with a prepared string 
To strangle mee: but I bestird mee so, 
That by no force they could mee therto bring, 
Which caused him that purpose to forgo: 
Howbeit they bound me, whether I would or no, 
And in a but of malmsey standing by, 
Newe christned mee, because I should not cry. 


Here, whether with historical accuracy we cannot say, Clarence 
was bound, as were condemned persons in the Netherlands, before 
being thrown into the barrel to die by drowning. Can there be 
any significance in the last line, “ Newe christned mee,” in relation 
to the Anabaptist heresy, which, involving as it did the denial of 
the efficacy of infant baptism, required a second baptism of the 
adult ? 

Giles Fletcher the Elder wrote of Clarence also, making Richard 
say of him ; 

My brother George did plot for to be king, 


Sparkes of ambition did possesse us all: 
His thoughts were wise, but did no profite bring, ... 


My brother George, men say, was slaine by me, 
A brother’s part, to give his brother wine, 
And for a crowne I would his butcher be . . .1* 


Here the tendency toward treason is emphasized (cf. note 7, above). 

The great advantage of this form of execution was that it was 
most convenient in an age before autopsies. A prisoner of im- 
portance could be executed in this manner with relatively less 
danger of reprisals on the part of outraged friends or relatives than 
might follow executions by the ordinary methods, because the 
corpse of the victim could be exhibited without blemishes. Prisons 
were damp and dark, and prisoners were bound to die of diseases 
incident to such an environment. The quick application of bonds 
of soft material and tossing into a barrel full of water were all 
that were necessary for a noiseless, efficacious, and economical 
removal of an objectionable person in a manner that could easily 
be made to look like natural death, for in an hour, after the dead 
man had been fished out of the barrel and the water had been 


18 4 Mirror for Magistrates, ed. Joseph Haslewood (1815), 11, 285, no. 76, 
stanzas 53, 54. Cf. m, no. 76, p. 285. Giles Fletcher, Licia, or Poemes of 
Love (1593), in Miscellanies of the Fuller Worthies’ Library (1871), ed. 
Grosart, 1m, 149. 
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drained out of him, another victim of prison-sickness was laid out 
on his pallet for his friends to mourn. I suppose that we shall 
never know whether John Trussel had an inkling of these matters 
when he wrote, some forty years after Shakespeare had completed 
his play on the subject, 


[Clarence] was drowned in a but of Malmsey, and then laid in his bed 
to persuade the people that he died of discontent.** 


Four centuries ago human nature rebelled against high-handed, 
clandestine executions with much the same vigor that it does today. 

Irrefragable demonstration is out of the question here, but may 
probabilities be weighed for a moment longer? Malmsey wine was 
common in London from the days of Chaucer’s Shipman’s Tale.* 
That it was in ordinary use in the metropolis at the time of 
Clarence’s death we know from a business-letter written in 1479.** 
Hence the presence of a large wine-barrel *” in the living-quarters 
provided for noble prisoners in the Tower would not be surprising. 

Was Clarence actually drowned in wine? If the butt had still 
contained wine at the time of the execution, it would not have been 
available for occupancy by Clarence, for the head of the barrel 
would still have been intact. The barrel must have been an old 
malmsey-butt which had been refilled with water after it had been 
emptied of its original contents and had had its head knocked out. 
A barrel of this size always has some commercial value. When 
left standing dry such a container quickly becomes valueless 


144 John Trussell, A Continuation of the Collection of the History of 
England where 8. Daniell ended . . ., London, 1636, p. 207. 

18 See NED., s. vv. malmsey, malvesey. 

1¢ Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, Prejudice and Promise in XVth Century 
England (1922), p. 122, referring to his ed. of the Stonor Letters and Papers, 
1919 [Camden Society, Third Series, xx1Ix, xxx], 11, 90 (letter from Thomas 
Henham to Sir William Stonor, 10 October, 1479): “. . . and as ffor your 
rede wyne, hyt schalle be schyped upon Tewysday next comys: and as ffor 
your rondelet off Mallsay, yt thys not rede as yet, ffor mayster Syr Wyllm. 
Stoker hathe comyng a schype with Mallsay and hoder swet wyne, and he 
. lokys ffor the same schype every day, and yeff so be that that the same 
schype come note betwene thys and Tewysday next comys he wylle porffay 
ffor your maysterschype a rondelet of Mallsay schuche as he may get in 
the sete, and hyt schall be schyppyde with your rede wyne... .” 

17 A butt of wine in 1483 legally contained fivescore eight gallons—surely 
enough to drown most men.—NED., s. v. butt. 
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through shrinkage of the wood; and too, it is a useful reservoir 
for water. 

If there is any likelihood that this fabric of conjecture woven by 
Dr. Goldschmidt and me will hold together under scrutiny, the 
following results emerge: (1) The Duke of Clarence was actually 
executed by drowning in an old wine-barrel full of water. (2) 
This method of execution for malefactors guilty of treason had 
been learned in the Netherlands by Edward IV on a visit. (3) 
Shakespeare read of the punishment in one or other of his sources, 
and for reasons that we do not know added the detail involving 
the stabbing.*® 


JOHN WEBSTER SPARGO 
Northwestern University 


ORLANDO FURIOSO AND RODOMONTHS INFERNALL 


The purpose of this note is to point out certain brazen borrow- 
ings from Sir John Harington’s translation of Orlando Furioso, 
1591, in the rare Rodomonths Infernall, or The Diuell conquered, 
160%. Rodomonths Infernall is “ paraphrastically translated ” by 
one G. M., usually identified as Gervase Markham, from La Mort 
de Rodomont, et sa Descente aux enfers by Philippe Desportes, 
which was included in Imitations de Quelques Chane de l’Arioste, 
published at Paris in 1572 by Lucas Breyer. 

In twenty-four pages of alexandrine couplets Desportes para- 
phrases the events of the final canto of Orlando Furioso and con- 
tinues the narrative with an account of Rodomont’s conquest of 
Hades, “ l’inwention de Vautheur.” G. M. paraphrases the French 
poem in 149 numbered stanzas of otlava rima. Rodomonths In- 
fernall was printed in 1607 by Valentine Sims for Nicholas Ling, 
but in his dedication to Lord Monteagle of Gunpowder Plot fame, 
the author protests that “the Translation was finisht, and forth 
of my hands aboue a dozen yeares agone, a time wherein bum- 
basted breeches, and straite whale-bon’d dublets had neither vse 
nor estimation.” The substantial truth of his claim is shown by 


*®In commenting orally upon this paper, Professor Robert Adger Law 
remarked that Shakespeare might have taken this idea from the old play 
on Lear which he re-worked partly into this scene of Richard the Third, 
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Ling’s entry of the copy (as by G. M.) in the Stationers’ Register 
on September 15, 1598. 

When G. M. began his paraphrase of Desportes he evidently had 
a copy of Harington’s Orlando before him, for from the first he 
inserts incident from Ariosto as well as some padding of his own. 
Presently the temptation of Harington’s lines, and the difficulty 
of finding rimes, prove too much. As early as stanza 13 (sig. 
B3"), G. M. begins to borrow Harington’s rime-words.t Soon he 
starts to use phrases, lines, couplets, and, finally, complete stanzas. 
As an example of the liberties he takes, a few lines may be quoted 
from Desportes (fol. 16) : 


[Roger] Dresse le bras bien hault, puis comme vne tempeste 
Luy donne du poignard trois coups dessus la teste, 
Et autant sur le front tout rouge & tout souillé; 
Le cerueau tombe & bas du test escarbouillé, 
Et l’ame en blasphemant orgueilleuse & despite 
Vers l’ombreux Acheron soudainement prend fuite, 
Abandonnant le corps qui roidist froid & blanc 
Ondoyant tout par tout & gros bouillons de sang. 


Instead of translating, G. M. substitutes the last stanza of Haring- 


ton’s Orlando with but two verbal changes (C2*) :? 


And lifting his victorious hand on hie, 

In the Turkes face he stabd his dagger twice 

Vp to the hilts, and quickly made him die, 

Ridding himselfe of trouble in a trice; 

Downe to the lake where damned ghosts doe lie 

Sunke his disdainfull soule, now cold as yce: 
Blaspheming (as it were) and cursing lowd, 
That was on earth so loftie and so prowd. 


Of Rodomonths Infernall, in brief, stanzas 45, 48, 54, and 55 
are borrowed bodily from Harington, while two or more lines of 
Harington are utilized in stanzas 49, 50, 51, and 53. Borrowed 
rimes, phrases, and lines appear in earlier stanzas, 

Orlando Furioso ends at this point, and henceforth G. M. fol- 
lows Desportes more faithfully. He introduces a blunder not in 
the French, the identification of Eurydice with Proserpine (C5’). 


+The portion of Harington’s text pilfered by G. M. will be found on pp. 
401-404 of the 1591 Orlando. 

*The two variants from Harington’s text—the second probably acci- 
dental—are: Ridding] And rid as it were] as it went. 
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This error seems to have been prevalent among the Elizabethans; it 
is made by William Warner, for instance, in Book I of Albions 
England. 

On the strength of the initials, Rodomonths Infernall has long 
been attributed to Gervase Markham; in DNB. C. R. Markham 
says that Gervase “is clearly responsible.” While the attribution is 
highly reasonable, such certainty should require further evidence. 
From the author’s statement that “in my writings I haue neither 
Feminine honie nor Masculine gall” it is clear that he produced 
other books, as Markham unquestionably did. In a search for 
positive internal evidence I have found one doubtful scrap. The 
final couplet of Desportes’ poem provided a rime difficulty: 


Et tousiours en criant il semble qu’il appelle 
Rodomont, Rodomont, Ysabelle, Ysabelle. 


G. M. improvised this solution: 


Which seemes to call, O pulchra clara stella, 
Rodomount, Rodomount, Isabella, Isabella. 


Markham utilized Clarastella as the name of a character in Part II 
of The English Arcadia, 1613. 


FRANKLIN B. WILLIAMS, JR. 
Harvard University 


THREE PROVENCAL TERMS OF FALCONRY 


The terms here discussed are found in a thirteenth century 
treatise by Daude de Pradas, known as Lo Romans dels Auzels 
Cuassadors. It is a mine of terms pertaining to the selection, train- 
ing, general care, and particularly the medical treatment of hunt- 
ing-birds and as such merits investigation for its contributions to 
the scientific or pseudo-scientific lexicon of Provengal. I have 
selected for discussion in this article words and expressions that 
are either unrecorded in the standard dictionaries or defined in a 
manner too vague to be of use in the interpretation of the text. 
Such difficult terms merit a fuller discussion than that possible in 
the edition of the Auzels Cassadors now in preparation and accord- 
ingly seem to justify publication in separate form. 
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I. Clotet ‘little crypt’ (in the oil gland of a bird) 


Sus en las res a una fossa, 

on no cap meja fava grossa, 

pauzatz li en aquel clotet 

de solfre arden un granet. (vv. 3083-3086) 


Translation: ‘ Directly over the kidneys there is an indentation 
in which the half of a large pea could not fit; put there into this 
crypt a small portion of burning sulphur.’ Following the weird 
practices of his day, Daude prescribes for the treatment of a kidney 
ailment in falcons the burning of sulphur in a gland apparently 
connected with the organs in question. It is not surprising that he 
enjoins upon the operator that he firmly secure the bird’s legs 
during the process, Of three manuscripts containing this passage, 
the best (Barberiana) offers the reading loguet ‘little place,’ the 
two others (Paris and Vich) giving clotet. In the case of this 
emendation, I propose to show that the word adopted has technical 
implications and that it is therefore superior to the lectio facilior, 
loguet. This situation is the more likely since Daude customarily 
used his terms with meticulous exactness. 

Our term occurs in OF; Godefroy defines it as ‘ creux, enfonce- 
ment, niche.’ In Catalan it has about the same meaning.’ Pro- 
vengal clot is common (Levy, Azais). signifying ‘ creux, cavité, 
trou’; Mistral offers cloto, croto, feminine, and a masculine clot, 
crot, not, according to him, from the same etymon, but meaning 
‘hollow’ of some sort. At any rate, he gives the diminutive 
cloutet, with the example Li cloutet di gauto ‘les fossettes des 
joues.” One cannot tell, on the face of it, whether -et is here added 
to a feminine or masculine, since it may be added to either.? Could 
not clot and crot be semi-learned back formations based on the 
diminutive? As to the interchange of -r- and -I-, that is surely not 
a phenomenon to create difficulty. The etymon cited by REW 
(2349) is crypta, which would regularly give the feminine crota 
in Provengal. Crypt is common in many languages as an ana- 
tomical term. The Dict. général defines crypte as the ‘ follicule, 
petite glande en forme de sac située dans l’épaisseur de la peau ou 
des membranes muqueuses et, par des pores, sécrétant des liquides 


+ Labernia, Dicc. de la llengua catalana, Barcelona, 1859: ‘ Hoyuelo.’ 
? Adams, E. L., Word-Formation in Provengal, N. Y., 1913, p. 193. 
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& la surface.’ As used in the Daude passage, the gland is that 
found in birds and said to be used for waterproofing. 


II. Ovatz ‘ egg-bound’ 


Totz auzels, pueis quez es mudatz, 
si trop crida, sembla ovatz. . (vv. 2017-8) 


Translation: ‘ Any bird that, after moulting, makes undue outcry 
seems to be egg-hound.’ It is largely the refusal of Levy, Supple- 
mentworterbuch, to attempt a definition of this word that makes 
it of interest. There is nothing especially mysterious about the 
term, either in its form or its meaning. Mistral, by defining it 
as ‘qui a des ceufs,’ offers a very vague sort of gloss. The Lezique 
of Godefroy-Salmon-Bonnard is more helpful, in recording ové 
as ‘ plein, gros,’ implying an abnormal condition. Such an abnor- 
mal state seems indeed to occur in the moulting period and the 
old falconers were familiar with it: “aucunefois aduient qu’aux 
oiseaux estans en la mué, ou en estans ja leuez, se concreent et 
engendrent des oeufs dedans le corps,”* a dangerous time, it 
seems: “conceptique utero, mortisque ova pericula adivit,” to 
which is appended the footnote: “... si rapax foemina avis 
mutatione tempore, ova in ventre gignat, in domicilio mutationis 
aegrotat, aut mori periclitatur.”* Like Albertus Magnus,> Daude 
calls attention to the more apparent symptoms, the cries of the 
bird; Albertus expresses himself as follows: “nimius tamen clamor 
aut infirmitatis aut defectus ex macie, aut qui ova generata in se 
habeat est signum.” It is perhaps of some interest to add that 
the Catalan translation of an old falconry treatise, the Epistola 
Aquilae Symmachi,° prescribes for this ailment (“si sera ouat la 
ci”) the same treatment as Daude, which was to anoint the bird’s 
eyes with a concoction of vulture hide, desiccated, reduced to a 
powder and mixed with honey, this to be followed by internal 
medication consisting of egg and oil beaten together. The malady 


® La fauconnerie de F. Jean de Franchieres, etc., Poitiers, 1567. 

*De Thou, J. A., Hieracosophion, sive de Re Accipitraria, ed. of Pietro 
Angelio Bargeo, Venice, 1735, p. 148. 

5 De Animalibus, ed. H. Stadler, Miinster, 1921, Bk. xx1m1, p. 1490. 

*Ed. N. Rigault, Paris, 1612, p. 196. The earlier Basle edition was 
inaccessible. 
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appears to have been sufficiently well-known for a stereotyped 
treatment to have been adopted for it. 


III. Surpunic, serpanic, surpanic 


Like his colleagues in the art of falconry, Daude de Pradas de- 
scribes, in his treatise on the Auzels Cassadors, the various species 
of falcons. Coming to the sixth in the list, he says: 


Lo seizes a nom surpunic. 
Aquest es uns d’aquetz qu’ieu dic 
que non vi ome |’agues vist, 
per so m’en passarai de cist. 
Grans es et aigla blanca sembla; 
auzels que. 1 ve de paor trembla. 
(Ms. Barberiana, vv. 389 ff.) 


Translation: ‘The sixth is called surpunic. This is one of those 
birds concerning which I may state that I have not seen any man 
who has seen one. Therefore I shall not concern myself with it. 
It is large and resembles (seems) a white eagle. A bird that sees 
it trembles with fear.’ The variants, serpanic, surpanic, occur in 
the MSS of Vich (Catalonia) and Paris (B. N. Nouv. Acq. 4506), 
respectively; an OF equivalent, sourpoins, is found in Brunetto 
Latini.?’ These two Provencal forms are not defined in the stand- 
ard dictionaries (surpunic is simply ‘eine Falkenart’ in Levy) ; 
sourpoins is rendered by Godefroy as ‘ espéce de faucon,’ which is 
scarcely a definition. Of the Provengal forms, serpanic appears 
most suggestive of a solution, evoking as it does the idea serpan 
‘serpent.’ Of the birds used in hunting and which feed on ser- 
pents, two may be proposed, the kestrel and the so-called serpent 
eagle (Circietus Gallicus). In an old ornithology * the former is 
pictured holding a snake. However, none of the other conditions 
prescribed by Daude is fulfilled: a) the kestrel is small, and can- 
not be said to bear any resemblance to an eagle in form; b) it is 
not white nor even whitish; c) it is extremely common, so that 
nobody in France could have said: “I have never seen any man 


™ Livre dou Tresor, ed. Chabaille, Paris, 1863, p. 203. -punicus > -poins 
(z) without difficulty. As to the prefixes, if prefixes they are, more later. 
Surpunic is evidently a learned form, if we judge by its phonology. 

8 Ulissis Aldrovandi Ornithologiae hoc est de avibus historiae libri XXII. 
Bonon. apud Nicolaum Tebeldinum, 1646. T. I., Lib. IV. 
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that has seen one.” The serpent eagle, on the contrary, seems to 
come closer to meeting the specifications, Its rarity is attested 
authoritatively: “ Schlangenadler gibt es in der ganzen Welt sehr 
wenig, in Europa nur eine Art und diese nur selten.” ® One species 
is listed by an Italian*® as breeding “sino alla Germania set- 
tentrionale ” but mainly it is a “specie meridionale, quasi scono- 
sciuta nel nord dell’Europa.” The mere fact that a species of 
serpent eagle is called Circietus Gallicus means nothing as to its 
distribution in France, for the term is old and may be misleading. 
Besides, it is more used at present in India than anywhere, though 
how long this has been the case it is difficult to determine. 
Secondly, as to its size, Arrigoni refers to it as a “ grande rapace ” 
and the skins of the Circietus examined by the present writer at the 
Smithsonian Museum, in Washington, amply confirm that state- 
ment. Daude states that this bird of prey causes all other birds to 
tremble with fear. Similarly, Arrigoni notes that the screech-owl is 
seized with terror at the arrival of the serpent eagle “e si getta 
disotto mettendosi sul dorso come si fosse dinanzi ad uno dei rapaci 
pit grossi e pericolosi.” So far as color is concerned, the skins ob- 
served at the Smithsonian show a whitish gray only on the ventral 
side, the dorsal being decidedly brown. However, the name locally 
known in Italy, Biancone and the French Jean le Blanc (is this a 
folk-lore term?) indicate that the usual color is that suggested 
by Daude. It may also be noted that the Sardinian varieties, 
though rare, are whiter than any continental type.’? 

I have already alluded to the fact that the Circietus Gallicus is 
called an eagle. The suffix -etws is, in fact, the regular termina- 
tion recognized by ornithologists as designating the eagle family. 
It may be objected that although eagles were and are used for 
hunting, Daude never alludes to the fact in his treatise, so that 
the inclusion of such a bird among falcons appears curious. 
Does this rule out serpanic, if we assume that the word represents 
the Circietus? I should say no, because its folk names, falchét 


* Fritz Engelmann, Die Raubvigel Europas, Neudamm, 1928, s. v. 
Schlangenadler. 

20 EK. Arrigoni degli Oddi, Ornitologia italiana, Milano, 1929, p. 435. 

11 Hasam al-Daulah, Baz-Nama-yi Nasiri, a Persian treatise on Falconry, 
London, 1908, p. 17. 

12 Arrigoni (loc. cit.) records having seen but one and that specimen, 
in the museum of Naples, “e niuno ricordd di averne visto uno identico.” 
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bianc, falco aquilino, are sufficiently indicative of where it is 
classed in the popular mind. Indeed the scientists put it among 
Falconiformes, next to the true falcons,’ so that its confusion with 
the latter by Daude need not astonish us at all. 

The next question is this: if serpanic complies with the speci- 
fications, can we now rule out surpunic as a scribal error? Cer- 
tainly it appears to be a hapax legomenon, but so is serpanic. On 
the other hand, there is a possible explanation for surpunic in the 
following situation. The lists of falcon types given in the treatises 
on hunting-birds resemble each other very greatly. All the ex- 
tensive lists mention a Tunisian falcon, while Daude, on the con- 
trary, is silent about this bird; inversely, as we have seen, surpunic 
occurs nowhere, apparently, except in Daude’s work. Now Guil- 
laume Bouchet, who, among his numerous interests, concerned 
himself with falconry, throws some light on the subject by offer- 
ing ** as synonym for Faucon Tunicien that of “ Faucon Punicien,” 
with, oddly enough, a remark about the bird’s rarity similar to 
that of Daude: “mais il est rarement apporté de par deca.” It 
is possible, therefore, that -punic represents Punic, Carthaginian, 
i.e. north African, with swr- conceived of as “ upper,” i.e., per- 
taining to the mountainous regions where falcons are likely to 
breed in the wild state. That sur- was felt as prefix can be deduced 
from French sourpoins * and the existence of surpanic. In theory, 
it is not impossible that swrpanic may have come directly from 
serpanic, with sur- considered as more familiar than ser-, and with 
a subsequent metaphony giving surpunic. In that case, the latter 
form would be totally secondary. But nothing can be proved here, 
especially since, after all, falcons called punicus do exist, e. g., the 
Punicien of Bouchet and the Accipiter nisus punicus.1® The 
trouble is that none of these is white, nor was a white African 
falcon used in the middle ages.*7 However, the medieval man was 
not always a close observer. As a matter of fact, he may be easily 


48 Cf. Peters, Birds of Europe, 1, p. 269. I should like here to express my 
acknowledgment to Miss Phoebe Knappen of the U. S. Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., for bibliographic data and a great deal of information. 
“Cf. his Recueil de tous les oyseauw de proye, Poitiers, 1567, p. 114a. 
18 For sour-<super-, cf. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire, m1, Par. 509. 
1° Ornithol. Monatschrifte, v (1897), p. 187. 
17T rely here on a letter of J. C. Greenway, Jr., Harvard Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, Sept. 30, 1935. 
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excused in this case, for not long ago an immature specimen of a 
given species was classed as in a different category from that of 
its elders merely because in its immature state it had white plum- 
age.'® Besides, much information came, not from personal obser- 
vation, but from written sources, some Byzantine, some more 
directly European, Such was the treatise of Frederick II of Sicily, 
who is known to have possessed birds of the most varied pro- 
venience, European, African, and especially Sardinian, so that 
confusion may readily have taken place. 


To summarize: 


I. In favor of serpanic: a) the bird indicated is large; b) names like, 
Jean le Blanc indicate that it was known as white, though such a fact 
must be used with caution; ¢c) it is rare; d) it resembles an eagle; 
e) it causes fear among birds. 


II. In favor of surpunic: a) there are falcons called Tunisian and 
Punic; b) they are not white, but confusion, under thirteenth century 
conditions, and even later, may be confidently posited. Old French 
sourpoins, seemingly derivative from surpunic, strengthens the conviction 
that the latter is not a scribal error. 


III. Surpanic may be explained as derivative from serpanic by the sub- 
stitution of a familiar prefix. It appears to be a scribal error. It has not 
been possible in this investigation to associate it with any particular bird 
in the same way as has been done with the other two Provengal terms. 


I conclude, from this discussion, that neither serpanic nor sur- 
punic can be ruled out. Both may have been known to scribes 
familiar with falconry. Surpanic, on the other hand, seems an 
error. As between serpanic and surpunic, arguments seem more 
convincing in favor of the former. 


A. H. Scuutz 
Ohio State University 


18 Cf, the Circéetus Hypoleucus at the Smithsonian, which is nothing but 
an immature specimen of the Gallicus. 
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Wordsworth and Reed: The Poet’s Correspondence with his Amert- 
can Editor, 1836-1850. By Lestiz N. Broveuton. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1933. Pp. xvii + 288. $3.00 


The Later Wordsworth. By EpitnH C. Bato. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. [Cambridge: The University Press], 1933. Pp. 
xii + 418. $6.00 


Dorothy Wordsworth: A Biography. By ERNEst DE SELINCOURT. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933. Pp. xiv + 428. $8.00 


The year 1933 is made notable to students of Wordsworth by 
the appearance of these three books, for each of them combines 
faithfulness in the recording of fact with sound inferences con- 
cerning the history or quality of the poet’s work, to a degree that 
makes each take rank among those which cannot be neglected by 
anyone who attempts to deal with the ultimate nature of Words- 
worth’s poetry. 

Professor Broughton has carefully edited the correspondence 
between Wordsworth and his first American editor; and, if we 
find more letters concerning Mississippi shares and other “ mone- 
tary derangements ” than we might wish, we learn much of less 
mundane things. For example, we have here for the first time the 
connected story of Reed’s extension of the classification of the 
Poems of Imagination in his edition of 1837 and of Wordsworth’s 
intention to follow the lead of his editor in future editions. The 
letters which Reed and his sister-in-law, Miss Bronson, wrote home 
during their English tour of 1854, which was to end in death by 
shipwreck for both, give a beautiful impression of those of the 
shattered Wordsworth group who still remained: of Dorothy, whose 
love for her brother “was as fresh as ever,” and of Mrs. Words- 
worth, “the most lovely picture of old age I have ever seen in 
woman.” Professor Broughton has performed a real service in 
giving us the letters intact. Knight, for example, prints Words- 
worth’s letters to Reed, dated December 23, 1839 and August 16, 
1841, with many passages deleted. It is only now in the first one 
we read that he regarded German transcendentalism as “a woeful 
visitation for the world were it not sure to be as transitory as it 
is pernicious”; and in the second that he wondered concerning 
Emerson, “Where is the thing which now passes for philosophy to 
stop? 

Miss Batho lays down the ground-plan of her book in the first 
chapter, which is entitled “Two or Three Witnesses.” She finds 
that there are two irreconcilable opinions of Wordsworth: the first 
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that he was modest, kind, and tolerant; the second that he was 
egotistic, ungenerous, dogmatic, a religious bigot, a renegade, and 
a “lost leader.” She establishes the validity of the first of these 
opinions by showing that the unfavorable judgments come from 
a small number of men, each of whom had a personal grudge 
against the poet or was influenced by someone who had. She 
examines the testimony of each of the chief offenders in turn and 
shows on what shaky foundations the opinions of Leigh Hunt, 
Hazlitt, Rogers, DeQuincey, and Landor rest. She then marshals 
the evidence favorable to the poet by presenting in turn, Mill, Car- 
lyle, Graves, and others, weaving their testimony into her chapters 
on Wordsworth’s politics, religion, and poetry. By this procedure 
the poet is shown to have been in sympathy with movements for 
the ameliorization of society without tamely accepting the word 
of others, he being that dangerous type of revolutionist who always 
goes back to first principles and so finds himseif at odds with 
those who wish to bring reform in their own peculiar way and 
sometimes to their own peculiar glory. The chapter on religion 
is an important, if somewhat dogmatic, re-consideration of the 
poet’s connection with the theology of the Church of England. 
This is for the most part fairly and usefully argued; but more 
evidence is required to show that Wordsworth passed “from Pla- 
tonism to Christianity,” as he has on more than one occasion denied 
the validity of Platonism, of mysticism, of Emersonian tran- 
scendentalism, and of Spinozism. Moreover, as his whole account 
of the origin and nature of poetry posits the intermediation of the 
senses, and as his plan for the recovery of society as pictured in 
The Excursion is neither mystical nor Christian, it seems a little 
extreme to say that he who accepts Wordsworth’s own explanation 
of his poetry and its application to society has no real understand- 
ing of it. The final chapter is a defence of the poet in his later 
years; but we have all too little on the later revisions, and on the 
later poetry and why and how it differs from his early work. 
Without such a discussion, the chapter lacks balance and fails to 
carry conviction. 

Professor de Selincourt has admirably united meticulously critical 
method with sympathetic understanding, a combination which en- 
ables him to recreate not only a rarely sensitive woman as she lived 
and thought and suffered, but to reveal the very souls of that re- 
markable group of men and women who were her daily com- 
panions. To this end he has enriched our knowledge of the Words- 
worth household and their friends and neighbors by manuscript 
material now first published and by giving in their complete form 
letters and records which have long been known. The result is 
that for the first time we have a documented account of the daily 
life at Grasmere and a picture of the intimate part which the 
Wordsworths played in that “little republic”: a simple life veri- 
tably shared with shepherds and farmers and laborers; a society 
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which was the poet’s ideal of “ best society ” as we find it in his 
art. Special mention must be made of the vivid portrayal of Cole- 
ridge in his tangled relations with the various individuals of the 
group; and if he comes off rather badly it is only because the evi- 
dence is clear. His relations with Sara Hutchinson have not only 
the interest of painful fact, but have also the literary interest of 
being the clue to the beginnings of Dejection. Knight was the 
first to suggest that the “verses to Sara” mentioned by Dorothy 
in her Journal were an early version of this poem. This opinion 
did not find favor with critics; Professor Thomas M. Raysor, for 
instance, in his notable “ Coleridge and Asra” (S.P., July, 1929.), 
pointing out that the earliest draft then known specifically referred 
to Wordsworth in the text. However, by reference to a still earlier 
text Professor de Selincourt shows that Knight was right. As this 
has long been a vexed question this unpublished version should 
have been more fully quoted, so that we might have a more intelli- 
gent idea of its relationship to the later versions. The volume is 
altogether notable and makes us wish that the time is not far dis- 
tant when we may have the letters and other manuscripts by and 
concerning Wordsworth at the hands of so judicious a scholar. 


ARTHUR BEATTY 
University of Wisconsin 


Aristotle, Galileo, and the Tower of Pisa. By Lane Cooper. 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1935. Pp. 102. 
$1.50. 


In this monograph Professor Cooper seeks to show that the 
famous experiment with falling bodies supposedly performed by 
Galileo from the tower of the cathedral at Pisa was a fiction of 
Viviani. There is a good deal of bitterness in his criticism of 
modern writers who have accepted the story and embellished it; 
but at the end it is not quite clear whether Professor Cooper would 
deny only that Galileo performed this particular experiment or also 
that he ever performed any experiment with falling bodies. Cer- 
tainly Galileo’s own statement, “and I have often made test of 
this,” would appear to be good evidence for repeated experiments 
of some kind somewhere; but of the passage in which it appears 
Professor Cooper says (p. 54): “The reader may even ask him- 
self a question about the credibility of the following passage.” 

Exactly what Professor Cooper means to show about Aristotle’s 
position I do not understand. He protests that the writers on 
Galileo have been unfair to Aristotle; and, when he says (p. 51) 
that “the unfounded modern talk about Aristotle’s views on fall- 
ing bodies” mainly derives from a passage in Galileo’s Dialogues 
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Concerning Two New Sciences, one gets the notion that Aristotle 
did not say or believe that the velocity of freely falling (or rising) 
bodies is a function of their weight (or lightness). Yet Aristotle 
says just this (e.g. De Caelo 309 B 12-14, 313 B 16-21 [the velo- 
city depends upon the degree to which the power of weight, xaé’ 
qv éperar xdtw, surpasses the power of “continuity ” in the me- 
dium]); and even Galileo’s “imaginative” statement is not un- 
just, since according to the ratio Aristotle sets up (Physics 216 A 
13-16) it is logically necessary that a 100-pound iron sphere tra- 
verse in a given time 100 times the distance traversed by a 1-pound 
iron sphere. The significance which Professor Cooper sees in the 
absence of the words wimrew and mrréovs from these discussions is 
illusory, for the phrase xdrw pépeo$a. which Aristotle uses is iden- 
tical in meaning with wimrav. In ordinary Greek, in fact, pépeoOa 
alone is often equivalent to wimrey (cf. Xenophon, Anab. IV 7, 14 
and Plato, Phaedo 98B). The use of xdtw gepeoba instead of 
nixrev does not reflect the difference between Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of natural downward motion and the modern notion of “ free 
fall” (to Aristotle zréois is simply natural downward motion) 
but is a convenience of language which brings out the analogy 
between the contrary motions xdtw and dvw (e. g. Physics E, chap. 
5). The nice distinction (p. 35) according to which 7a depopeva 
“more strictly considered means ‘ moved bodies,’ ‘bodies borne 
along’ ” rather than “moving bodies ” gives a hint of what Pro- 
fessor Cooper intends, although nowhere in the monograph is this 
hint developed into an intelligible interpretation. Be that as it 
may, Aristotle himself expressly denies Professor Cooper’s dis- 
tinction when he says (De Caelo 277 A 33 ff.) 008’ in’ 
GAAov adrav 70 dvw 7d xdtw* ovdé Bia If pépecba 
means “to be moved,” it does so only in the sense that the body 
is moved by the force within itself. Motion is the actualization 
of the form already present potentially. The notion that fomy is 
used instead of “ fall.” (p. 36) is a misinterpretation of the same 
kind ; porn is simply the potentiality of the natural motion in any 
body. The dvayxaios porn of De Caelo 301 A 22-23 is defined by 
the genitives Bapovs xai xovddrnros and means simply “ the natural 
motion ” of a body which is equivalent to “ heaviness ” or “ light- 
ness ” (cf. Simplicius, in Phys. 671, 31-32). 

In general, it is difficult to agree or disagree with the arguments 
in this monograph because the conclusions are never clearly stated. 
So in note 1 on page 58 the implication is that the notion of atoms 
of different weight moving downward in the void with equal velo- 
cities was known to Aristotle as a thesis of Atomism. If that is 


the meaning of the note, the historical sequence is exactly in- 

verted, for Epicurus altered the Atomistic theory in this direction 

just because of the criticisms Aristotle had levelled against it in 

its earlier form. In this case as in many others, however, I can- 
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not be sure even after careful study that I have rightly guessed 
Professor Cooper’s meaning. 

Forty-two pages of the monograph consist of a list of passages 
from the authors mentioned in the text, and translations of these 
passages are added either here or elsewhere in the book. The col- 
lection does not pretend to be exhaustive; in the case of Aristotle, 
however, some passages of primary importance for the problem in 
hand are omitted. 


CHERNISS 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Four Latin Plays of St. Nicholas from the 12th Century Fleury 
Play-book. Text and commentary, with a study of the music 
of the plays, and of the sources and iconography of the legends. 
By Orro E. Atsrecut. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. London: Humphrey Milford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. Pp. x-+ 160. $2. 


This work is especially welcome because of the attention that it 
pays to the music of the plays. Unfortunately, transcriptions of 
that music in modern notation had to be omitted for reasons of 
expense. Is it ungracious to suggest that one would gladly have 
exchanged the author’s re-editions of the texts—especially in view 
of Young’s excellent editions of all the Fleury plays—for repro- 
ductions of the single melodic stanza of the T’res Clerici and the 
two melodic stanzas of the Tres Filiae, even if the more elaborate 
music of the other two plays had had to be sacrificed? In any 
case, Albrecht’s study of the music has been fruitful: he assigns 
the MS. to the 12th instead of the 13th century on the basis of 
its notation and he points out variations in the musical complexity 
of the several plays that are suggestive. We learn, for example, 
that Iconia has 46 melodic units and Filius 23, whereas Filiae and 
Clerici have only 6 each, and that, although Iconia and Filius at- 
tempt to suit the music to the characters, the other plays do not. 
The reasons for these variations are not fully explained ; may they 
not indicate different composers or a difference in the dates of com- 
position of the plays or do they merely reflect, as the author sug- 
gests, the different liturgical positions for which the individual 
plays were destined? It is to be hoped that A.’s projected edition 
of the other Fleury plays will give us their music and help solve 
some of the problems raised by these. The fact, for example, that 
the versification of Filius is simple and conservative, while, accord- 
ing to A., its music is highly developed, shows how readily false 
deductions may be drawn from the literary texts alone. 

A full account of the cult of the saint before 1087, an exhaus- 
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tive discussion of the legends and their iconography, a careful 
study of the versification of the plays and a judicious attempt to 
determine the time and place of their performance complete the 
first part of the book. Throughout the author shows wisdom in 
reviewing the work of others and is able from time to time to con- 
tribute various plausible suggestions of his own. The texts which 
follow appear to be carefully edited and the use of marginal letters 
to show the melodic patterns of the plays is a desirable innova- 
tion. (Uncapitalized forms, however, like nicholae, apollo, getron, 
etc., should have been avoided, despite the attempted justification 
on p. 117.) In short, this is an admirable piece of work and it is 
evident that the promised study of the other Fleury plays is in 
competent hands; its completion will be eagerly awaited. 

Only a few minor inadvertencies have been noted. The Legenda 
Aurea is dated before 1298 on p. 12, before 1285 on p. 23 and in 
neither place is any authority for the dating cited. It is stated 
on p. 46 that “ Fissen has shown by a series of parallel quotations 
the dependence of Bodel upon both the Fleury and Hilarius 
plays.” But of Fissen’s 19 parallels, 10 are from Johannes Dia- 
conus, 3 from Wace, 4 from the Fleury play and 2 from Hilarius, 
and Fissen himself concluded that though the Latin plays furn- 
ished Bodel with an initial impulse, the Jew de saint Nicolas also 
contains reminiscences of Johannes and Wace. Since it is hardly 
likely that Bodel needed four separate sources for the few minor 
parallels noted by Fissen (some of them none too convincing), 
this important question merited independent and more extended 
investigation. The word mansiones does not appear in Filius as 
implied on p. 112, nor is it certain that the words loci and sedes 
used in the stage directions of this play have as yet assumed their 
later technical meaning, though their presence here was worth 
noting. Finally, on pp. 112-3 more stage settings are posited than 
were probably used or seem necessary: the imagination of the audi- 
ence would supply the window of the first play, the two rooms of 
the second, etc., and in the fourth no separate sedes is required 
for the Consolatrices who merely wait in the home of Eufrosina 
until they “exeant et dicant” (1. 49; cf. also the initial stage 
direction: cum consolatricibus suis, uxor eius Eufrosina). 


GRACE FRANK 
Bryn Mawr College 


La Vie Seint Edmund le Rei, poéme anglo-normand du sii? 
siécle. Par Denis Prramus. Publié par Hilding Kjellman. 
Goteborg: Gdteborgs Kungl. Vetenskaps- och Vitt.-Samh. 
Handlingar, IV, 3, 1935. Pp. exxxvi-+ 211. Kr. 10. 


This, the fourth modern edition of La Vie Seint Edmund to 
appear, has the advantage over all its predecessors—and, for that 
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matter, over most editions of Old French works—of presenting a 
critical text, every page of which is accompanied by a diplomatic 
copy of the corresponding lines in the unique manuscript. The 
reader can accordingly determine at a glance the changes that 
have been introduced by the editor, and it should be said at once 
that, whatever one’s opinion about the wisdom of attempting to 
“restore ” Old French texts, the present editor is both competent 
and modest, disarmingly admitting after a thorough study of his 
author and scribe that some of his corrections will undoubtedly 
seem arbitrary or unnecessary to other scholars and that, despite 
his best efforts, his critical text may well differ from Denis’ 
original. 

A full and admirable introduction, discussing the manuscript, 
editions, sources, versification, language, date and author of the 
poem, precedes the text which is followed by notes, a copious 
glossary and an index of proper names. K. is sceptical (cxxix f.) 
towards Haxo’s identification of Denis with the “ celerarius,” 
Dionisius, who played a certain réle at St. Edmund’s Abbey be- 
tween 1173 and 1200, stating that the theory can neither be proved 
nor refuted, but offering pertinent objections to it. For K., Denis 
is an Englishman who frequented the Norman court of Henry II, 
visited the continent in its train, then, tiring of a vie mondaine, 
entered the monastery of Bury Saint Edmunds and soon after- 
wards—ca. 1170—wrote his life of the saint (cxxii f.). This date, 
more precise than any heretofore proposed, leads K. to conclude 
that the Lais of Marie de France preceded the Vie by a relatively 
short time and tends to confirm the “ orthodox ” dating of the Lais 
rather than the later dating proposed by Levi and Nagel. Only a 
few general criticisms of the textual portion of the book suggest 
themselves. K. has tried to analyse the author’s usage and to 
reform the scribe’s text according to the principles he believes he 
has established. Nevertheless, since the author, like the scribe, 
wrote Anglo-Norman, it seems possible that some of the incon- 
sistencies ascribed to the latter may well emanate from the former. 
In any case, it would surely have been wiser in 1. 1442—and simi- 
lar instances (cf. p. xxxviii)—to have left the metrically correct 
reading of the manuscript (here sauve porte) rather than to have 
“corrected ” to a limping line (by substituting sauf port in this 
case). So, too, various orthographic changes introduced by the 
editor (enumerated pp. cxxxii-cxxxvi) appear otiose and give the 
text an unnatural perfection foreign, one ventures to believe, to 
any mediaeval author’s script. The Glossary, in general excellent, 
glosses without differentiating them a number of forms (puer, 
requit, ete.) that occur, not in the manuscript, but only in the 
editor’s corrections; here the usual convention of bracketing such 
words—or the line references to them—would have been welcome. 

Such strictures, however, and minor changes in the text that 
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might be proposed, in no way minimize the achievement of the 
editor, who has presented us with a text of considerable im- 
portance, conscientiously studied and accompanied by sufficient 
critical apparatus to make further study a pleasant and relatively 
simple task. 


GrAcE FRANK 
Bryn Mawr College 


The Works of Guillaume de Salluste, Sieur Du Bartas, a critical 
edition with introduction, commentary, and variants. In three 
volumes. By U. T. Hotmess, Jr., J. C. Lyons, and R. W. 
LINKER, with the assistance of others. Volume 1: A Biographi- 
cal and Critical Study. By U. T. Houmgs, Jr. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1935. Pp. viii + 240. 
$5.00. 


This work promises to be one of the largest American under- 
takings devoted to a single figure in French literary history. Sug- 
gested in 1925 by Professor G. C. Taylor to his colleagues in the 
French department of the University of North Caroliria, the project 
is being executed mainly by Professors Holmes, Lyons, and Linker. 
The present handsome volume, composed by Dr. Holmes, evidences 
the author’s untiring scholarship and suggests the hope that the 
companion volumes will not be long delayed. In it are studied the 
life and reputation of Du Bartas, his sources, ideas, and language, 
while many editions of his works are listed and complimentary 
verses, prefaces, letters, etc., are reproduced in an appendix. Holmes 
announces that the second volume, which is nearing completion, 
will contain the texts of the Premiére Semaine and of the minor 
poems; the third, the text of the Seconde Semaine. The biographi- 
cal and bibliographical chapters of Vol. 1 add considerably to our 
knowledge of the poet. The study of the sources, ideas, language, 
and prosody will gain precision when the editing of the texts has 
been completed. While there are certain details that could have 
been improved,’ the author deserves great credit for providing us 


P. 27, for Martin read Martino. Pp. 69-70, for Aix-la-Chapelle read 
Aix-en-Provence; why were no libraries in the Netherlands visited? P. 121, 
l. 10, add English. P. 133, the Hglise fidelle must refer to the whole 
Christian church, the héritiques to traditional heresiarchs, such as Arius 
and his followers. P. 134, it is misleading to refer to the numbering of 
the Ten Commandments employed by Roman Catholics and most Lutherans 
as if it represented the “original” form, for the system used by the 
Greek church and by most Protestants is that of Philo and Origen, is 
almost that of the Talmud, and is probably older than that employed by 
Saint Augustine and officially adopted by the Council of Trent. Pp. 171-2, 
many of these words are older than Du Bartas; I find, for instance, in a 
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with so attractive and so scholarly a study of the queer and uneven 
genius that Du Bartas was. This first critical edition of his ex- 
tensive works will be of great value to students, not only of French 
literature, but of English, Dutch, and German. It is most im- 
portant that public interest be sufficiently remunerative to enable 
the editors to complete their ambitious enterprise. 


H. Carrineton LANCASTER 


Le Séjour de Christian Huygens a Paris et ses relations avec les 
milieux scientifiques francais. Par Henri L. BrueMans. 
Paris: Droz, 1935. Pp. 200. 


M. Brugmans sketches the life of the Dutch savant who invented 
the pendulum-clock and his relations with scientific and other 
circles in Paris and London, where he knew such persons as Colbert, 
Conrart, Chapelain, Boyle, Evelyn, Kenelm Digby, helped found 
the Académie des sciences, and was received at Gresham College. 
M. B.’s interesting account of H. is based largely on the work of 
others, but he makes a valuable contribution to knowledge by adding 
two hitherto unpublished journals, one kept by H. during a trip 
to Paris and London, Oct., 1660-May, 1661, the other describing a 
visit to London in June, 1663. The journals were written partly in 
French, partly in Dutch, which B. translates into French. Though 
composed in telegraphic style, they give an entertaining picture of 
life in the two capitals as seen by one deeply interested in scientific 
experiments, telescopes, clocks, paintings, music, the theater, etc. 
On his way to Paris he was shown at Antwerp by Father Bolland 
five volumes of the Acta Sanctorum and discovered persons who 
had never heard of Erasmus. His first night at Paris he heard a 
“vacarme du professeur de langues, ivre.” Rohault showed him a 
magnet “duquel un couteau estant frotté attiroit trois clefs 
mediocres l’une au bout de l’autre.” Ménage took him to see Mlle 
de Scudéry: 


Corps de jupe noir, robe de bleu mourant. grands yeux noirs et les 
cheveux de mesme. un peu sourde. Me leut les poesies de M. Pelisson et 
les scénes sur sa fauvette et ses amours avec le Roitelet . .. Mr. Boyer y 
leut sa comedie de Policrite. (pp. 147-8) 


B. might have noted here that Boyer was reading a play he had 
taken from an episode in his hostess’ Grand Cyrus. H. also visited 


Promptuarium latinae linguae of 1571, conduit, cottonner, desbondonner, 
paragonner, postposer. P. 180, it is not established that Marot was the 
first to rime short vowels with long. P. 181, there is nothing peculiar or 
significant about the fact that Du Bartas at the same time counts bien 
as a monosyllable and pharien as a word of three syllables. 
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Boisrobert, who showed him “le portrait de Ninon nue dans sa 
chambre.” In England he attended, not only scientific séances, 
but the initiation of knights and a fight between bulls and dogs; 
not, however, the coronation of Charles II, for, while that ceremony 
was in progress, he was “chez Reevs pour observer Mercure dans 
le soleil.” 

H. saw performances of Scarron’s Ecolier de Salamanque, 
Corneille’s @dipe and Toison d’or, the Italian opera Xerces, 
Guérin’s Sanche Pansa, Moliére’s Précieuses, Mariage forcé, and 
George Dandin. As B. does not always realize the importance of 
H.’s notes on the drama, I add the following comment: 


P. 25, H. saw Cyrano’s Agrippine at Rouen on July 13, 1655; this is the 
first evidence we have that the play was acted in the seventeenth century. 
P. 128, on Nov. 7, 1660, “ou joua l’@dipus de Corneille. Baronne de 
Beauchasteau ”; B. interprets this as meaning that the husband of the 
actress was the “baron de Beauchasteau,” but the actor certainly had no 
such title, while it is known that la Baron, widow of André Baron, acted 
in the tragedy and was sometimes called “la Baronne”; I would con- 
sequently interpret H.’s note as “ Baronne[;] de Beauchasteau,” that is, 
that la Baron and la Beauchasteau took the réles of Jocasta and Dircé. 
P. 157, note that prices were raised, for a performance of the Toison d’or, 
much more in the parterre than in other parts of the house: “on paya 
un louis d’or dans l’amphiteatre. un demy dans le parterre. 8 louis pour 
une loge.” P. 147, the much disputed question as to whether Moliére wore 
a mask when he played Mascarille in les Précieuses is now definitively 
settled, for, when H. saw the performance of Jan. 28, 1661, he commented, 
“ Masquarile masqué, le conte enfariné.” 


H. Carrincton LANCASTER 


Les Apports frangais dans Veuvre de Wieland de 1772 a 1789 
par ALBERT Fucus. (Bibliothéque de la revue de Littérature 
comparée, Tome 101). Paris, Champion, 1934. xi, 750 pp. 


Geistiger Gehalt und Quellenfrage in Wielands “ Abderiten” von 
ALBERT Fucus. Paris, Belles Lettres, 1934. iv, 313 pp., 1 
leaf. 


The headings of the ten parts into which the Apports frangais 
are divided will give an approximate idea of the contents of the 
book: I. Wieland poéte, conteur et auteur dramatique; II. Wie- 
land historien et connaisseur des lettres frangaises; III. Wieland 
et la langue frangaise ; IV. Wieland et le probléme des traductions ; 
V. Wieland comparatiste; VI. Les Beaux-Arts; VII. Wieland 
débiteur de l’érudition frangaise; VIII. Recueils, revues et “ corre- 
spondances ”; un journal; informations épistolaires et orales; IX. 
La France, organisme vivant; X. Wieland et la pensée frangaise. 
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In Part I, which takes up about one-fourth of the book, the fol- 
lowing works of Wieland are discussed: Der verklagte Amor; 
Titanomachie; Wintermarchen; Hann und Gulpenheh; Schach 
Lolo; Pervonte; Klelia und Sinibald; Vogelsang; Geron; Som- 
mermidrchen; Gandalin; Oberon; Richard Léwenherz; Pandora; 
twelve contributions of Wieland to Dschinnistan. 

An exhaustive synopsis of each of these works is given, to- 
gether with an cutline of the source used in each case by Wieland. 
M. Fuchs has made good use of the Wieland literature cited by 
Seuffert and Goedeke, the particular works consulted being re- 
corded at the head of every chapter. The Wieland Edition of the 
Berlin Academy is referred to occasionally: in general, however, 
the author depends upon the Hempel Edition for his text of Wie- 
land, without taking the trouble to verify it by reference to the 
original editions. This might seem to be a safe mode of procedure 
in a treatise of this character, particularly when the text is quoted 
in French translation. However, there are pitfalls in this method, 
as will appear from an instance on page 447, where we read, in the 
chapter on Régles et doctrines littéraires: 


Wieland s’explique dans la préface de la premiére édition du Nouvel 
Amadis, de 1771. Il veut la liberté de pouvoir faire des vers de six, cing 
ou quatre pieds, et d’user, selon son gré, tantét de l’anapeste, tantét de 
V’iambe. 


Reference is made to the Hempel Edition XVII, 8, where we 
read : 


Das Eigene dieser Versart liegt, auBer der Freiheit, Verse von sechs, 
fiinf und vier Fiifen mit einander abwechseln zu lassen, in der hiufigen, 
der Willkiir oder vielmehr dem Urtheil und Ohr des Dichters iiberlassenen 
Vermischung und Vertauschung des Anapiist’s (, .—) mit den Iamben, 
welche sonst die herrschende Versart des Gedichtes wiiren. Vielleicht ... 


The genuine preface of 1771, which M. Fuchs thought he was 
quoting, has a quite different text (p. 12): 


Das ganze Geheimni& dieser Versart liegt (aufer der Freyheit, sechs- 
fiinf- vier- und zuweilen auch dreyfiiBige Verse mit einander abwechseln 
zu lassen) in der hiiufigen und der Willkiihr oder dem Urtheile des 
Dichters iiberlassenen Vermischung oder Vertauschung des Anapiists 
(uu—) mit den Trochiien und Spondeen. Vielleicht .. . 


The discrepancy is due to the fact that in the Ausgabe letzter 
Hand of 1794, whose text Hempel simply repeats, Wieland in- 
serted a preface with the caption Vorbericht der ersten Ausgabe 
von 1771, which differs, not only here, but in many other places, 
from the genuine text of the first edition. There are accordingly 
three prefaces to the Neuer Amadis, namely the genuine original 
one of 1771, the fictitious preface of 1771, written in 1794, and 
the final preface of 1794. 

Another instance in which M. Fuchs failed to verify his authori- 
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ties occurs on page 29, where the Contes turcs are ascribed to M. 
Galland as translator: actually they are the work of Francois 
Pétis de la Croix, and are often published together with the Mille 
et un Jours of this scholar. 

On page 429 M. Fuchs makes the parenthetical statement: “ Cor- 
neille n’existe guére pour Wieland”; had he but referred to the 
index to Volume 14 of the Academy Edition of Wieland (he refers 
to this volume in other places) he would have found abundant 
proof of Wielands acquaintance with Corneille: 

“damahls hatte Frankreich bereits einen Korneille, einen 
Racine, einen Moliere, einen La Fontaine, einen Boileau!” (page 
20, 16:1773) ; “die Rede des August, der dem Cinna (des Kor- 
neille) sein Verbrechen vorhalt ” (p. 84, 11) ; “die Rasereyen, die 
Verzwetflung der sterbenden Kleopatra in Korneillens Rhodo- 
gune” (p. 84, 20:1775) ; “ Wo sind unsre Boileau, unsre Moliere, 
unsre Corneille, unsre Racine u.s.w.? Wo sind die Deutschen 
Trauerspiele, die wir dem Cid, dem Cinna, der Fadra dem Britan- 
nikus, der Athalie . . . entgegen stellen kénnen?” (p. 406, 19: 
1782; cf. p. 407, 34) ; “ Das Vorbild mag ein Shakespear oder ein 
Corneille, ein Rafael oder ein Rembrand seyn” (p. 412, 18: 1784). 

In his chapter on Oberon (pages 105-144) the author naturally 
depends upon the work of Koch and Diintzer, who are unable to 
show Wieland’s source for Cantos 10-12, the scene of which is laid 
in Tunis. Had M. Fuchs here turned to the well known transla- 
tion of Pétis de la Croix, the Mille et un Jours, he would have 
come upon the chief source for the final cantos of Oberon, namely 
the Histoire du roi Hormoz, from which the name of Wieland’s 
heroine, Rezia, was likewise taken. Like Huon, Hormoz bribes the 
sultan’s gardener to let him enter the gardens in disguise, in order 
to see Rezia: also Hormoz is discovered, and condemned to die. 
Even such details as the diamond used to bribe the gardener, the 
funeral pyre, and the triumphal car that sails through the air over 
the heads of the spectators occur in the Histoire du roi Hormoz. 

The volume on the Abderiten is a detailed study of the sources 
of this work, and a line-for-line commentary on the text, which was 
published in Vol. 10 of the Academy Edition as far back as 1913, 
but without critical apparatus. As far as I can judge from a mere 
reading of the book, without checking the references, M. Fuchs 
has done a very thorough and useful piece of work, which does not 
leave much to be done by the editor of the apparatus of the 
Academy Edition. It is impossible here to enter into a discussion 
of details: I should like to point out, however, that the name 
Gulleru, which the author, on page 97%, assumes to be “ Wohl frei 


*See the Academy edition, xm, 134A-137A. Already Mayer, whom 
M. Fuchs cites on page 108, points out incidentally that the name Rezia 
is borrowed from the Mille et un Jours, but he fails to make further use 
of this observation. 
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geformter Name, dem gutturalen Klang einer Negersprache 
nachgebildet,” also goes back to the Histoire de la sultane de Perse 
et des visirs, contes turcs, of Pétis de la Croix. The thirteenth 
story in this collection is entitled Histoire du roi Coutbeddin et de 
la belle Gulroukh. In this case Wieland took not merely the name 
itself, but also the epithet connected with it, for he repeatedly 
speaks of die schéne Gulleru (cf. Academy Edition X, 40, 28. 32; 
41, 1.3.4 and elsewhere). 

W. KuRRELMEYER 


De skaldenkenningen met mythologischen inhoud. Door J. pz 
Vrizs. Haarlem: H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon, 1934. Pp. 
(3) + 85. (Nederlandsche bijdragen op het gebied van ger- 
maansche philologie en linguistiek, IV.) 


The “Scaldic Kennings with mythological contents” is an un- 
usually clear-cut and definitive study of an important problem in 
the history of Old Norse culture. It had already been noticed by 
several scholars that kennings containing mythological names grew 
rare in the period immediately after A.D. 1000, when Chris- 
tianity was introduced in Norway and Iceland. The present 
author surveys the whole stock of these kennings through four 
centuries (950-1350), determining their frequency (in periods of 
50 years) in percentages of the strophe-numbers; thus five ken- 
nings in twenty strophes from one period make a frequency of 
25%. 

As an example of the results, the kennings of Odin, shown 
graphically on page 54, may be taken. Their frequency starts 
around 16% in the period 850-950, jumps suddenly to ca 38% in 
the period 950-1000 only to fall still more abruptly to ca 7% 
(1000-1050), and ca 4% (1050-1100), with a moderate revival in 
the 12th century: ca 5% (1100-1150) and ca 7% (1150-1200), 
after which follows another decline up to 1350, when the fre- 
quency finally amounts only to ca 1%. 

Although the names of other gods and goddesses follow a similar 
trend, generally speaking, there is a considerable difference in 
detail, as is also the case with the different Odins heiti. The whole 
evidence is indicative of certain interesting conclusions, which the 
author draws, concerning the fight of heathendom and Chris- 
tianity. It seems that towards the end of heathendom there was a 
final flare-up of piety accompanied by a strong belief in Odin. 
Then came the fall of heathendom in 1000 and Odin was long 
banished from the kennings. The revival in the twelfth century is 
no doubt connected with the antiquarian-historical interest then 
apparent in many ways and probably due to contemporary Euro- 
pean currents in learning and literature. 
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The author believes that his findings may be used not only to 
throw light upon religious and literary currents of the times but 
also to date scaldic verses. A verse purporting to be from the 
11th century and containing an obvious Odin’s kenning is not, in 
his opinion, likely to be from that time. 

A word may finally be said on his method. He gives us the fre- 
quency of mythological kennings in a given period in relation to 
the amount of verse-material found in that period. It seems to me 
that he should also have given their frequency in relation to other 
kennings. Everybody who has read the bulk of the scaldic poetry 
knows that an era of simplicity sets in with the 10th century, when 
the kennings become easier to understand, and I have the impres- 
sion that their frequency is less than before. Theoretically such a 
movement of simplification could be literary only, but even so, 
its effect on the mythological kennings would be the same. In 
reality, however, this movement towards simplification in poetry 
cannot be divorced from the religious revolution: Christianity 
must have frowned upon the thoroughly heathen art of the scalds 
and more especially upon their direct references to the fallen gods. 


The Johns Hopkins University StTeFAN EINARSSON 


The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden: Studies in Some Aspects 
of Seventeenth-Century Thought. By Lovis I. BREpvo.p. 
(University of Michigan Publications, Language and Litera- 
ture, Vol. x11.) Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1934. Pp. viii + 189. 


After being urged for more than a decade to salute Dryden as 
a “style,” it is gratifying to receive a book asking us to regard 
Dryden as a “mind.” With almost malicious consistency an age 
which has revived poets for “ affecting the metaphysics” has re- 
fused to see in Dryden anything but a master craftsman. Now Mr. 


Bredvold pays Dryden the homage of examining him in the “ cli- 


mate of opinion ” created by the Pyrrhonic tradition, New Science, 
Roman Catholic apologetics, and political theory of his time. 
The result is a solid portrait of a conservative mind sceptical in 
philosophy, royalist in politics, and Roman Catholic in religion; 
only the literary aspect remains to be elaborated. This important 
work is not simply a pushing back of the bounds of ignorance; it 
is a learned and persuasive challenge to revise our estimate of 
Dryden. 

Mr. Bredvold is sometimes confusing, however, because he 
both enforces and relaxes his definition of scepticism as “ anti- 
rationalism ”; he provokes us, mainly in Chapter III, to ask 
whether “a mild form of anti-rationalism ” is not merely a cau- 
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tious form of rationalism. To discard Bacon is one thing; it is 
quite another to lay the Royal Society’s “timidity in generaliza- 
tion ” to scepticism. Did not Boyle in particular feel that Bacon, 
Descartes, and Gassendi had “brought the experimental and 
mathematical way of inquiry” into esteem? In the Vanity of 
Dogmatizing Glanvill employs scepticism to clear the air of dog- 
matism, not rationalism, for Cartesian method is “the only way 
to Science ”; he reverses Browne by saying that “To say, Reason 
opposeth Faith, is to scandalize both: ’Tis Imagination is the Rebel ; 
Reason contradicts its impious suggestions ” ; for him, even in 1661, 
faith is built on reason, and the grand articles of belief are as 
demonstrable as geometry (V. of D., pp. 73, 103, 209). Sprat’s 
History (1702: pp. 370-74) actually identifies the Royal Society 
with the Anglican Church in temper and method; their great 
wees is “trying all things.” The true position of the Royal 

ociety was neither sceptical nor dogmatic; both in science and in 
religion Sprat thought “that we cannot make War against Rea- 
son, without undermining our own strength, seeing it is the con- 
stant weapon we ought to employ” (ibid., pp. 107, 370). In this 
respect Glanvill does not exhibit, as Mr. Bredvold says (p. 89), a 
“rather remarkable change of mind,” but only an elaboration of 
the danger of scepticism recognized in the Vanity of Dogmatizing. 
If an “ overweening dogmatizing on causes ” was the frying-pan, a 
“speculative Scepticism ” was the fire. But the struggle between 
rationalism and Pyrrhonism, which is debated in Tillotson’s Rule 
of Faith and not evaded by Sprat’s History, was dramatized in 
Dryden ; and when he overshot his rationalism in the Religio Laict, 
he did not so much deny his Anglicanism (for Anglicanism also 
limited the sphere of reason) as precipitate his scepticism into a 
desire for the peace secured by an infallible authority. His earlier 
scepticism was Academic, a Socratic “way of reasoning,” not a 
Pyrrhonic “ suicide of reason.” 

One member of the Royal Society whom Dryden praised and ap- 
parently read, Mr. Bredvold has failed to consider, though he uses 
the Epistle to Dr. Charleton as evidence. Where there is so little 
to go on, Dryden’s awareness of Charleton is too significant to be 
overlooked. And Thomas Baker’s popular Reflections upon Learn- 
ing (1700), which attacks Father Simon, might have been noticed, 
for it shows that the position of Religio Laict could be sustained by 
High-Church Anglicanism against Latitudinarianism, Deism, and 
Romanism. But such reservations do not contest Dryden’s final 
claim to a place in the tradition of Montaigne, Sir Thomas Browne, 
and Pascal, where Mr. Bredvold has established him. Thus Dry- 
den is afforded an intellectual stature in Pyrrhonism, and at the 
same time relieved of several biographical slanders. No greater 
service could have been rendered Dryden. 


of Gregen Grorce WILLIAMSON 
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The Metaphysical Poets: Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, Traherne. 
By J. B. Letsoman. Oxford: Clarendon Press, [New York: 
Oxford U. Press], 1934. Pp. 232. $3.50. 


This book, the product of university lectures, is an attempt 
to communicate “pleasure and interest” in seventeenth-century 

try. It is ostensibly an introduction to “this most fascinating 
land,” to which one is conducted chiefly by way of biography and 
very liberal quotation. Its critical remarks on the poetry are 
such as may be readily apprehended in a lecture; its reference to 
contemporary ideas is designed to orient the beginner. For readers 
wishing to read this poetry, and yet not to read it whole, to read 
the relevant seventeenth-century prose, but not to read it whole, 
and to do their reading under a competent guide, this book will 
have its appeal. But students should be advised to do their read- 
ing in the “ original,” undistracted by cross-purposes. 

Mr. Leishman does to Donne what he finds fault (p. 119) with 
Palmer for doing to Herbert; that is, he “ illustrates a spiritual 
progress” upon the basis of an uncertain chronology. To say 
(p. 20) that he has only offered the reader of Donne’s love poetry 
an hypothesis “which he is at full liberty to reject after it has 
served its turn” is to retract after the damage has been done. 
Even to ask, instead of the particular experience, “ What was the 
kind of experience ?” is only to beg the question. 

Traherne is a “metaphysical” poet in a rather thin sense of 
the term, and this book (p. 218) assumes rather than proves his 
right to that title. When Mr. Leishman is obliged to admit (p. 
219) that Traherne “is a greater poet in prose than in verse,” he 
virtually gives his case away, since no “ metaphysical ” poet could 
realize himself more fully in prose than in verse. To compare 
Wordsworth and Traherne on childhood (p. 169) is not very 
happy, since childhood had for Wordsworth too much of “ the at- 
traction of a country in romance ” to be a pure form of mysticism. 
The remarks quoted from Mrs. Meynell (p. 170) on Evelyn’s ob- 
tuseness to childhood are scarcely adult, and would not have been 
understood by Traherne. Far too often Mr. Leishman’s com- 
mentary takes on a rambling, class-room character which is dis- 
concerting and inconclusive. 

To the reader who has some acquaintance with these poets, Mr. 
Leishman is most useful when he relates the poetry to the back- 
ground of ideas; although he does not follow these ideas very far, 
he gives us more than we find in many books on the period. If 
to the initiated there seems to be little excuse for his book, what 
there is will be found in this background of ideas. For the com- 
mon reader, however, who is curious about the “ metaphysical 
poets,” this book will provide a very acceptable introduction. 


GEORGE WILLIAMSON 
University of Oregon 
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Plagiarism and Imitation during the English Renaissance. By 
Harotp Ocpen Wuitr. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1935. Pp. x-+ 209. $2.50. 


The subject of Dr. White’s book is important for all who would 
understand some attitudes toward literary tradition in which 
Renaissance authors differed fundamentally from most moderns. 
The venerable theory of imitation and emulation explains, for 
instance, Spenser’s wholesale borrowing from Virgil and Ariosto 
and Tasso; he was naturalizing in English themes and motives 
consecrated by the great poets. The whole question was of much 
concern to sixteenth-century Englishmen, who were conscious of 
inferiority and eager to see English writers, by judicious imitation 
of the best ancients and moderns, take their place beside Italians 
and Frenchmen. 

Dr. White very properly begins his study with a survey of the 
theory in classical times and in Italy and France, and then pro- 
ceeds to a detailed catalogue and analysis of opinions expressed 
in England. The classical theory approved of imitation but not 
of servility; originality should be shown in fresh handling of what 
was borrowed. Except by some extreme classicists, who were few 
in England, the doctrine was interpreted with wise moderation, 
and the confidence which accompanied the growth of Elizabethan 
literature could not endure an academic yoke. Even so self-con- 
scious a classicist as Jonson had a thoroughly sound conception of 
the value of imitation and the necessity of independence. 

Dr. White has combed “ the entire literature of the period .. . 
for even the most incidental references to what modern critics call 
plagiarism.” That claim is, unfortunately, borne out. The author 
has done well what he set out to do, but he may be thought to have 
aimed too low. He does not get far enough away from his innumera- 
able texts to see, or at any rate to show, the larger issues and per- 
spectives of the subject—the relation of learning to poetry, and 
of tradition to experiment, the background of the quarrel between 
ancients and moderns, and the whole theory of progress. Dr. 
White’s various summaries, though rather brief and bald, sug- 
gest that he could have been more philosophic; possibly he thought 
such questions too broad for an austere monograph, but they are, 
after all, the main reason for exploring the subject, and they are, 
in different terms, alive in modern criticism. As it is, we are led 
from tree to tree, often from shrub to shrub, and are seldom given 
such a view of the forest as we have, say, in Professor Bullock’s 
article on Renaissance plagiarism (MP., xxv, 293 ff.). 

Thus some authors whom one had expected to be mountain 
peaks in the discussion become mole-hills. The vigorous but re- 
latively insignificant flyting between Harvey and Nashe occupies 
twelve pages, and is followed by a paragraph of eleven lines on 
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Spenser and another paragraph on E. K.; of Spenser’s immense 
importance, and of such a document as the letter to Ralegh, there 
is hardly a hint. Twelve lines (of which five are a quotation from 
Musophilus) are given to Daniel, who of the poets who discuss 
imitation “says the least ”—this of the man whose Defence of 
Rhyme stands out as a declaration of literary independence akin 
to Emerson’s! Bacon fares better, but even here one gets no 
notion of the importance of the attack made by a realistic scien- 
tist and herald of progress upon effete Renaissance classicism. One 
does not like to let discussion of apparent shortcomings take the 
place of deserved praise, but too often Dr. White has been be- 
guiled, like the rest of us, by the doctrine that all facts are born 
free and equal. 
Doveias 
University of Minnesota 


The Eighteenth Century. By Evita J. Mortzy. Chapter X of 
The Year's Work in English Studies, Volume XIII, 1932. 
Edited by Freprrick 8. Boas and Mary S. SrRJEANnTSON. 
London: Oxford Press, 1934. Pp. 348 $2.75. 


Miss Morley reviews 35 books, 3 from foreign presses, 15 from 
English and American university presses (1 from Harvard, 2 from 
Pennsylvania), 1 reprint, 1 offprint, 4 printed privately or by 
clubs. Since 4 of the remainder were printed by Davies alone, if 
this representation is fair it is a tribute to the self-supporting na- 
ture of English studies and perhaps an indictment of them and 
of general English and American presses. Students are ultimately 
the best patrons of these presses, yet they saw fit to handle only 7 
considerable books in 1932 on the 18th century, 2 being anthologies 
or selections and 3 (England under Anne, Bath, English Travelers 
in France) being certainly not undilutedly “ English studies.” 

Miss Morley stresses the latter half of the century perhaps un- 
duly (6 to 22, omitting 7 books of general interest). But M. H. 
R. A. more or less justifies her emphasis, designating Johnson (22 
items), Swift (21), Boswell (15), Blake and Burns (12 each), 
Defoe and Smollett (11), and Cowper and Pope (10) as centers 
of most numerous, if not most significant, activities. She devotes 
most of her space to summary. Especially when books like the 
Malahide series are not yet readily accessible everywhere, this 
method is acceptable, though one cannot always be sure where 
summary ends and impressionistic elaboration begins and though, 
of course, sometimes one would quarrel over the selection of books 
for discussion (e.g., England under Queen Anne; The Idea of 
Union in American Verse, the single and unimportant study in 
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American letters). In addition to the 35 books, Miss Morley 
notices 71 articles from 19 periodicals in about 4 pages. 

The fact is of some importance that M. H. R. A. lists 430 items 
for Old and Middle English literary studies; 421 for the 16th, 834 
for the 19th, and 425 for the 18th centuries. The Year's Work 
devotes about 72 pages to Old and Middle English literature ; 93 to 
the Renaissance (20 to Shakespeare alone), 38 to the 19th century, 
and 25 to the 18th, of the last of which the Malahide and Rylands 
Johnson-papers consume 5. It may be very well argued that at- 
tention should not be directed to centers of greatest activity like 
the 19th century, that centers of interest are not necessarily cen- 
ters of importance in “ English studies.” Is one therefore to con- 
clude that in comparison with students of earlier periods, whose 
contributions are on a par in numbers, 18th-century scholars in 
1932 only diddled ? 

Professor Crane! Professor Bredvold! Professor Root! Pro- 
fessors Bernbaum, Lovejoy, Nicholson, Griffith, Pottle, Havens 
(both), Tinker, Sherburn ! 

ArtHur E. DuBois 


Duquesne University 


Basic English. By C. K. OcpEN. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner, 1930. Pp. 100. 2/6. 


Basic Rules of Reason. By I. A. Ricnarps. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1933. Pp. 138. 2/6. 


Longinus and English Criticism. By T. R. Henn. Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1934. Pp. 163. $2.25. 


The first two books apply the theory of symbols which was 
elaborated by their authors in their Meaning of Meaning (1923). 
As language is a common carrier, they put the question: What 
load can it carry and where, in view of the confused state of na- 
tional and international communication, is it likely to take us? 
Any unknown term, they concluded, can be identified by putting 
it into relation with a known term. By an examination of the 
levels of generalization it is possible to determine the level sym- 
bolised by any term, from, for example, the high level of generaliza- 
tion indicated by such a fiction as the word “quality” through 
lower levels, “colour,” “blue,” to specification, “Celia’s blue 
eyes.” After the referent of the symbol is placed, it is possible, 
by putting the symbol in relation with other symbols, to judge the 
correctness of symbolization and through that the adequacy of the 
reference. Theoretically, then, unknown terms of correct sym- 
bolization and adequate reference can be placed if we have the 
names of the relations. Moreover, by putting the complex symbols 
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with which men of letters spend their lives through this process 
of definition the symbol gets broken up into its parts and its 
several referents are identifiable. If we do this with poetry, we 
make many useful discoveries of the kind Mr. Empson made in 
his Seven Types of Ambiguity or of the kind Dr. Richards made 
in his books on criticism. If we do this with the more general 
terms used in logic we make discoveries of the kind Dr. Richards 
makes in his Basic Rules of Reason. 

Basic English is the analytical vocabulary constructed on these 
principles. Basic Rules of Reason is an identification of the pivotal 
terms. Mr. Ogden treats the verb as a complex symbol of motion 
in a direction. Only 18 verbs are retained; these, in combination 
with prepositions take the place of all others. “ Get off the ship” 
is disembark ; when we enter a room we go into it; when we analyse 
a statement we get it broken up or get at the details of it. In order 
to facilitate discourse words are selected from the several levels 
of generalization and a vocabulary of 850 words is the result. By 
means of this “everything may be said for all the purposes of 
every-day existence: the common interests of men and women, 
general talk, news, trade and science.” A supplementary list of 
100 words is presented for scientific discussions. The Basic vocabu- 
lary is not a list of the words most used by telephoners, business 
correspondents, school children and the like, because those words 
might not serve the needs of a curate, a labor agitator or a stranded 
sailor in Japan. It is rather a list of the most useful words ar- 
rived at by an analysis of possible operations and levels of sym- 
bolization. “To the eye and ear it does not seem in any way dif- 
ferent from normal English.” 

This vocabulary finds many uses. It exploits that tendency 
towards analysis which is particularly notable in English. It 
serves as an international auxiliary language which, since the 
entire vocabulary can be put on one side of a sheet of note paper, 
can be learned easily and quickly. It is an excellent first step in 
the learning of English, as has been shown in Germany, Holland, 
Denmark, China and Japan. 

The Basic Rules of Reason is written in Basic and is an applica- 
tion of the vocabulary. By multiple definitions of the chief senses 
of the words “ cause,” “true,” “property,” and 26 others com- 
monly used in discussion, Dr. Richards gives illustration of the 
value of an analytical vocabulary in the clearing up of those emo- 
tions which are commonly mistaken for thoughts by literary critics, 
historians and religious apologists. He observes: most questions are 
not questions at all in the form in which they are put, (“ What is 
Art, the Mind, Existence, Science, Value, Belief, etc.”) and conse- 
quently the answers to them “ cannot be either right or wrong.” In 
two pages are given the chief points which have come up in Dr. 
Richards’ lengthy discussion with Mr. Eliot on “ belief.” By an ap- 
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plication of this method and vocabulary to the study of literature, 
the various meanings of a passage can be separated and examined. 
Power in the use of language as well as an increased pleasure in 
the complex symbols we call poems will result. The subsidised 
emotionalising which in many universities is mistaken for the 
appreciation of literature can then be returned to its proper place. 
But to this there can be little objection. 

In Longinus and English Criticism Mr. T. R. Henn attempts to 
illustrate Longinus’ precepts by specimens of English verse, and to 
articulate his thought with the traditions of English criticism. 
After eight chapters devoted largely to exposition, Mr. Henn gives 
an account of Blair’s, Reynold’s, Burke’s and Bradley’s discus- 
sions of Longinus and concludes with a discussion of the psy- 
chology of the sublime. The task is of interest although, owing to 
the present imperfect state of critical notation—a state Mr. Henn 
is aware of (p. 5) but does not sufficiently take into account,— 
success is not to be expected. For to assert that “‘ sublime’ is a 
term used of literature which is the product of a great and noble 
mind ... presenting . . . ideas in an organization . . . remark- 
able for instantaneous appeal . . . producing a range of emotion 
similar to that which inspired the artist . . . the result . . . be- 
ing a ‘ valuable state of mind’. . .” (p. 15) is to say little more 
than that the term refers to a kind of writing which Mr. Henn ap- 
proves of approving. Most readers will concur with Mr. Henn in his 
assertion that the works of the master critics are in need of re- 


examination (p. 143), and it is to be hoped that the examination 
will make use of a notation that will make possible an analysis of 
the emotive, referential and suasive factors in the meanings of the 
critical terms. Mr. Henn’s reading among minor poets has of- 
fered him excellent illustrations for Longinus’ negative precepts. 


R. D. JAMESON 
National Tsing Hua University 
Peiping, China 


BRIEF MENTION 


The Mythical Sorrows of Shakespeare. By C. J. Stsson. Annual 
Shakespeare Lecture of the British Academy, 1934. From The 
Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. xx. London: Humphrey 
Milford. Pp. 28. Mr. Sisson offers a very sane rebuke to those 
who have sought to find in Shakespeare’s plays reflections of his 
personal moods and sorrows. Such interpretations, traced briefly 
by Mr. Sisson, first appear, of course, in the criticism of the 19th 
century Romantics. Shortly after Malone’s efforts to determine the 
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chronology of the plays, Coleridge, declaring himself more inter- 
ested in the “ physiological and pathological than chronological ” 
order, divided the plays into periods in Shakespeare’s life and sug- 
gested changing moods reflected in them. Soon thereafter the 
Schlegels envisioned the dramatist’s melancholy and tragic sorrows. 
In England Hallam was to go even farther in tracing the change 
from Shakespeare’s cheerful youth to his disillusioned maturity. 
Although Knight and Delius had voiced disapproval and warning, 
finally, through the “immense influence” of Dowden’s Shake- 
speare: a Critical Study of his Mind and Art (1875) and the 
popularity of such successors as Swinburne, Ten Brink, and 
Brandes, it became usual to explain the plays by their author’s 
changing moods and passions (and vice versa). 

Mr. Sisson decries also the more recent view that the mature plays 
of Shakespeare reflect the disillusionment and pessimism of the age: 
the early years of James’s reign were quite the contrary, years of 
hope and accomplishment. He denies that any of the so-called 
bitter plays reveal cynicism or disgust at all: they are “sound to 
the core,” Shakespeare ever being “ scrupulous to hold the balance 
even with right and wrong... .” Sane, if conservative, is Mr. 
Sisson’s insistence “that there is nothing in any of the plays that 
is not amenable to the conception of a great and disinterested poet 
and thinker in the process of dramatic creation, and little that is 
inexplicable save on the assumption of the reflection of direct 
personal experience and feeling, as distinct from the vast excite- 
ment and intensity of creative art.” 


BALDWIN MAXWELL 
University of Iowa 


The French Language. By AutFrrep Ewert. London: Faber 
and Faber, 1933. Pp. xii+ 437. 18sh. In the past five years 
there have appeared a number of histories of the French language, 
differing considerably in point of view. One’s preference will de- 
pend largely upon one’s particular need. The divisions of Mr. E.’s 
book are: general and external history (brief treatment), phonology, 
orthography, morphology, and syntax, vocabulary, and, in the 
appendix, selections illustrating the various stages of the language, 
as well as a bibliography. Because of the anticipated publication 
of Miss Pope’s From Latin to French (Manchester Univ. Press, 
1934), the phonology and the morphology are not given much 
emphasis. The treatment is analytical rather than a continuous 
narrative reflecting the history of the French people as mirrored 
in their language. While I am not in perfect accord with many 
of the generalizations of the Vossler school of linguistics, I do be- 
lieve that the younger student should be constantly made to realize, 
period by period, that the development of the French language has 
much in common with changes in literature and civilization and 
that he should not be given many facts of a purely linguistic nature. 
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It was just this which for many years caused the first chapter in 
Nyrop’s Grammaire historique to be a standard guide for the - 
history of the French language among American students. It is 
for more mature readers, particularly for those who are familiar 
with philologic methodology, that Professor E.’s book should be 
at its best as an introduction to French linguistics; yet it is my 
intention to try the book, in conjunction with a more elementary 
treatise of the narrative type, in my class for advanced under- 
graduates in the history of the French language. The scholarship 
that has gone into this book is very thorough. As is always the 
case, no one can agree with all the opinions expressed. E.’s defi- 
nition of Vulgar Latin (p. 3) has been improved by him in a 
recent review (Medium Aevum, 111 (1934), 63-7). The study of 
Romance philology in England has special vigor just now and this 
careful book by a mature scolar should become well known in 
America. It is a volume in a series called The Great Languages 
and edited by G. E. K. Braunholtz. A history of the Spanish 
language by Professor Entwistle is to appear shortly. 


The University of North Carolina URBAN T. HOLMES 


Notkers des Deutschen Werke. Nach den Handschriften neu 
herausgegeben von E. H. Senrr und Taytor Starck. Ersten 
Bandes zweites Heft, Boethius de Consolatione Philosophiae 111, . 
pp. 137-244; drittes Heft, Boethius Iv, v, pp. 245-403. The reviewer 
would refer to his account of the first fascicle in this periodical, 
November 1933, pp. 479 ff. The same reliability of text is found 
in the later issues as before. The only error the reviewer found 
in a number of photographs is the circumflex in fdlleglih, p. 198, 
note. He feels that in a relatively excellent text as the St. Gall 
MS. 825 it would have been possible to follow the MS. and relegate 
the emendations to the notes. It is difficult to know how far 
Notker had developed a ‘ grammatical ’ feeling for phonology or how 
far he followed his instinct for fine differences of pronunciation, 
and so seeming errors may prove on closer investigation to be 
justifiable variations explained by special conditions. However the 
editors have aimed at a ‘critical’ text, and in any case the con- 
venient footnotes enable the reader to decide what reading he wants 


to approve. 
FREDERICK H. WILKENS 
New York University 


Three Lectures on Chinese Folklore. By R. D. Jameson. Pei- 
ping: n.d. (1932 ?). Pp. ix-+ 164. So little has come from China 
to give the Western folklorist a correct idea of the wealth of its 
tradition that the present work would be welcome if it but added a 
little to our knowledge. But it is much more important than 
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that. The three lectures delivered at the North China Union 
Language School must have made the audience aware that they 
had an important folklore heritage and also that in the person of 
the lecturer they had someone who could make adequate use of 
their materials. By their very nature the lectures are popular, 
but they are not superficial. Prof. Jameson gives in the first, 
“Prologomena to Chinese Folklore” an adequate sketch of folk- 
lore activity in the Occident and in China. In two other lectures 
he shows his command of the historical-geographic method of folk- 
tale study by an analysis of the Chinese versions of Cinderella and 
of the Constance cycle. In addition he has included some shorter 
sketches and a really valuable bibliography of Chinese folklore. 
It is to be hoped that under the stimulus of Prof. Jameson’s work 
the collecting and study of folklore in China will rapidly proceed. 


Indiana University STITH THOMPSON 


Beasts and Birds in the Lives of the Early Irish Saints. By 
Sister Mary Donatus. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania. 
1934. Pp. 255. Sister Mary Donatus has combed the available lives 
of Irish saints most industriously for references to beasts and 
birds, and has docketed them in an orderly way. As everyone who 
knows the lives is aware, there is a wealth of such material. At first 
sight it may seem pedantry to assemble the stories as she has done, 


with little comment and little attempt at correlation with other 
texts; but it is useful, after all, to have the tales brought together 
for reference. A good deal of interesting lore is embodied in them 
and suggested by them. The author would have added to the obliga- 
tions of other scholars if she had provided a subject-index, since for 
them her work is valuable chiefly as a guide to the texts themselves. 
This is not to say that the stories are not pleasant reading as pre- 
sented by Sister Mary Donatus. Her secondary purpose of showing 
the interest of the lives is amply fulfilled. One could wish that 
she had exercised more care in reading proof, for slipshod little 
errors in text and notes give rise to distrust of her accuracy in larger 


matters. 
G. H. GEROULD 


Princeton University 


Essays by Divers Hands, being the transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature of the United Kingdom. N. S. x11. 
Edited by W. B. Maxwett. London [and New York]: Oxford 
University Press, 1934. Pp. xiv-+ 133. $2.75. These slight 
essays consist in the main of biographical sketches, although 
Bonamy Dobrée deals with the novel and attempts to show that its 
function is to clarify our ideas regarding life of today. R. E. 
Roberts’s “ Lamb ” is pleasant; R. H. Mottram’s “ Contribution of 
Norwich to English Letters ” and H. B. Walters’s “ Some English 
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Antiquaries” are disappointing treatments of important subjects. 
The best thing in the volume is V. de Sola Pinto’s illuminating 
study of the poetry of Rochester. 

Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association. Vol. 
xx. Collected by Gzrorcz Cooxson. Oxford [and New York]: 
Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. 151. $2.50. Three essays in 
this volume deserve particular mention: E. Tillyard’s “The Per- 
sonal Heresy in Criticism” (an answer to C. S. Lewis’s criticism 
that Tillyard’s Milton treats poetry as the expression of per- 
sonality), W. R. Parker’s “The Greek Spirit in Milton’s Samson 
Agonistes,” and V. de Sola Pinto’s “Isaac Watts and the Adven- 
turous Muse.” Parker may be right in holding that Samson is 
Greek in its emphasis on the hero’s unmerited suffering, in its 
fatalism, in its profound tragic irony; yet it seems to me that 
Milton intended us to think of Samson’s misery as deserved and 
the end of the play as triumphant. Pinto’s illuminating essay 
praises Watts as “a poet who kept alive the spirit of freedom and 
adventure in imaginative literature at a time when it was nearly 
stifled.” There is also a pleasant appreciation of the “ Writings of 
W. H. Hudson” by R. H. Charles. 

R. D. H. 


The Oxford Book of Seventeenth Century Verse. Chosen by H. 
J. C. Grierson and G. BuLLovucH. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, 1934. Pp. xiv-+ 974. $3.00. The reputation of its editors 
leads one naturally to expect that this new addition to the Oxford 
Books of Verse will maintain the quality of its predecessors; and 
the book does not disappoint one’s expectation. Nearly all its 
defects—such as a somewhat stiffly chronological order, and a ten- 
dency to include tantalizing bits rather than adequate amounts of 
longer poems—are not its own but defects of the series to which 
it belongs. The reader wonders a little, to be sure, as to the editors’ 
reasons for omitting outstanding poems like Donne’s Love’s Deity 
and Jonson’s A Celebration of Charis. But a perfect anthology is 
no more to be found than a perfect man. The editors have used 
exceptional care and good judgment in preparing their text; and 
their experiment at striking a happy medium between complete 
modernization and complete adherence to the originals, in spelling 
and punctuation, is a brilliant success. It deserves the perfect 
tribute of imitation by future anthologists of that century’s verse. 
The slightly unusual, and wholly attractive, appearance which this 
system of spelling and punctuation gives to the verse, added to the 
beauty in format which the book shares with the others of its 
series, is a constant satisfaction to a reader’s senses, and a tempta- 
tion which is likely to draw his hand frequently to the place on 
his shelves where it lies. 


GEORGE R. POTTER 
University of California 


